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rr TO sr . TmnMmyr 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—__<—— 
HE English and Austrian rejoinders to Prince Gortscha- 
koff, and a summary of the French one, have all been 
published this week. 
in his facts and mistaken in his conclusions, and all end by 
throwing upon Russia the responsibility of the ‘‘ serious con- 








sequences ’’ which may follow her present course of action. | 
| 


he only special sentence occurs in the French despatch, in 


which M. Drouyn de Lhuys remarks that France is left ‘ at! 


entire liberty in her judgment and conduct, and will avail 
herself of this liberty of action.” The Russian replies have 
not been published; but it is understood that Prince Gorts- 
chakoff is exceedingly courteous, but re-affirms the necessity 
of enforcing peace before any concessions are made, and hints 
that further discussion would be only a cause of bitterness. 
The reply is in effect, though not in terms, an announcement 
that Russia will go her own way, and that way is indicated 
by the fact that the “‘ clement ” Czar has addressed an auto- 


graph letter to General Mouravieff thanking him for his | 


‘energy’ and success, and bestowing upon him a new deco- 
ration. The reply will deeply irritate France, and leave a 
painful impression even in England; but it is only action 


which can help the Poles, and action until the spring seems 
| 


out of the question. The Baltic will be closed in three 


weeks. 


The week has brought but little intelligence from America. 


There are reports, as usual, that General Lee intends to invade | 


Maryland and capture Washington; but public attention is 
still fixed on the siege of Charleston, which does not seem to 
advance. General Gilmore is preparing to take Fort Wagner 
by regular approaches ; but there are signs of disagreement 
between the naval and military commanders. At least, the 
soldiery complain that the iron-clads do not accomplish the 
work expected of them—a fact which may be owing to other 
causes than slackness. The town has not been further bom- 
barded, and General Gilmore seems to have given the Con- 
suls twenty-four hours to remove the subjects of the nations 
they represent. 


Mr. Lincoln’s letter to the mass meeting at Illinois is a 
striking specimen of masculine logic, unfortunately furnished, 
however, w ith a kind of tag or tassel of Yankee vulgarisms, 
not unmixed with Yankee humour. Mr. Lincoln addresses 
himself to the peace party. He sees the three inevitable courses 
before him of attaining peace,—by force of arms, the way he 


is taking,—by giving up the Union, which no one wishes him | trade a free communication throughout all the old provinces. 


They all prove that the Prince is wrong 


STAs oe 7a. 
+ 


to take,—or a third and vague course called compromise, with 
which he proceeds to deal. Compromise must be made with 
one, and some one able to secure the assent of the people 
represents. You cannot compromise with Southern 
for they have no power. ‘‘General Meade’s army 
j can keep Lee’s army out of Pennsylvania, and I think can 
ultimately drive it out of existence; but no paper compro- 
mise, to which the controllers of General Lee’s army are not 
| agreed, can at all affect that army.”’ Compromise, then, must 
be with those who can secure the army. But they show no 
| wish for compromise, and the United States could not offer 
jone. Then, as to the negro question, the President does not 
| disclaim his own sympathy with the negro, but does disclaim 
| having appealed to any other person’s sympathy. He asks no 
one to be taxed for negroes, to fight for negroes, except so far 
|}as the taxation will be less and the fighting less severe than 
{taxation or fighting for the Union without the aid of the 
jnegroes. The leaders of his own armies value very highly the 
| military results of his emancipation policy, and it is to relieve 
the burden on the country, not to increase it, that he adopted 


refugees, 


that policy. The aid of the negroes, however, cannot be 
|secured without a price, and freedom seems the legitimate 
|price of that aid. After this masculine logic, Mr. Lincoln 
tails off into ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” mentions with pride that 


O , . . 
| worthy’s “webbed feet, which have been present wherever 


” 


|the ground was a little damp,’’ and becomes generally un- 
grammatical, unintelligible, and eloquent. 


Four men were hung at Liverpool on Saturday, the 12th 
inst., all murderers of the worst class. The execution was 
attended by upwards of 100,000 persons, and, contrary to 
custom, they seem to have been impressed with a beneticial 
feeling of horror. The men died quietly, but two of them 
tried to assume an air of sullen bravado. The execution of 
four men at once is unusual, and has been condemned, as 
tending, in French phrase, to “‘demoralize the guillotine.” 
If it be right, however, to execute murderers, which we should 
strongly affirm, it is right to execute any number of them, 
and the impression on the spectators was far more terrible 
than four executions at intervals would have been. The 
objection to double executions, like the objection to the 
}execution of women, arises ftom an instinctive feeling of 
dislike, not from any reason which will bear argument. 


The news from New Zealand is, as we anticipated, very 
|warlike. The Waikatos have broken out into rebellion, and 
Colonel Cameron has therefore withdrawn the troops from 
|Taranaki for the defence of Auckland, and a portion of the 
| Auckland militia has been called out. The garrison has heen 
|apparently withdrawn from Tataraimaka to the great delight 
lof the natives, who say that the Governor must have ordered 
| that no fighting shall take place except on the 4th of each 
month,—an arrangement of which they are prepared to take 
advantage, but not to abide by. The natives have evidently 
a scientific nature which prompts them to study the law of 
| phenomena ; but their induction is too hasty. A general 
| war is at hand, in which the periodic time of the engagements 
| can searcely be so long as a month. 


| 


The military news from Peland is agaia unimportant, except 
that the news of Lelewel’s death is confirmed. He was an 
excellent partisan leader, attacking the Russians, it is said, on 
an average, once a week, and commonly beating them. Vic- 
tories of the insurgents are reported in three districts—at 
|Zombrow, in Augustowo; at Zelechw, in Podolia; and at 
Ganow, in Plock. ‘They are said, also, to be receiving rein- 
forcements along the frontier. 


The Débats (September 17) publishes a long despatch from 
|the National Government to Prince Czartoriski. It notices 
one point of importance in the international law of the case. 
By the Treaty of Vienna, while the Russian Government only 
contracted to grant free institutions to the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw (Congress-Poland), it bound itself to allow free 
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Of course, both stipulations have been shamelessly violated ; 
but the second shows that the Congress recognized the Poland 
of 1772. The report states that the Russians have imprisoned 
23,000 able-bodicd men as a precautionary measure, and that 
40,000 guns have been seized on the Austrian and Prussian 
frontiers. It gives the following story of an event that has 
just happened under Mouravieff, and “leaves the care of com- 
menting on it to the Vice-Chancellor of Russia.” A detach- 
ment of insurgents appeared in the village of Szcruki, six 
leagues from Grodno, to get food. Some inhabitants of a 
neighbouring village denounced the hospitality of the pea- 
sauts of Szcruki to the Russian authoritics. Troops were 
instantly sent with Russian commissioners. The village was 
burned, and the plough passed over the ground where it had 
been built. The inhabitants were taken to prison at Grodno 
and their lands given to the informer. ‘The Government adds, 
‘‘ We receive reports of this kind almost daily.” 


Lord Stanley’s address to the Preston School of Art has 
been published this week. His doctrine is that true art can 
never be the “offspring of luxury and the plaything of 
wealth,” since it is by its nature universal, and adapted to 
gratify the educated sense of all men. ‘This doctrine is indis- 


putable; but Lord Stanley touched it only on its popular side. | 


That an aristocracy, with its refined leisure and hereditary 

tastes, supplies a nation in large measure with its artistic | 
sense, though not with its artistic genius, is a point we have | 
cndeavoured to argue at length in another column. The 

aristocracy must forfeit something of human breadth to gain 

in sensuous refinement. And habitual refinement of per- | 
ception creates the demand for the eleganecs and ornament of 
life. 

A correspondent accuses us of inviting attention to the 
brutalities of the Confederates alone, but proves his case only 
by the dsseriion that in reciting the frightful atrocity com- 
mitted by Quantrell in Kansas last week we did not seize the 
opportunity to recall all the cruelties committed on the other 
side. If, as he says, he is a constant reader of our columns, he 
will remember comments on the conduct of General Neil and 
others of no measured condemnation. But it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that on every fresh brutality we should 
recapitulate all the atrocities of the war. In the very week 
when President Davis and the Tiixes Correspondent were in- 
sisting in eloquent terms on the exceptional cruelty of the Nor- 
thern warfare, it did not seem out of place to draw attention to 
the worst brutality of the war committed by a brigand, who | 
affected, at least, zeal for the South. Quantrell’s massacre 
has, of course, roused the men of Kansas into frenzy; and 
General “‘ Jim Lane,” the senator for Kansas, who appears to 
have the soul of a vindictive Indian chief, advocated at 
Leavensworth, on the 8th September, that there should be 
‘‘ extermination of the first tier of counties in Missouri, and if 
that won’t secure us, then the second and third tier, and so tier | 
on tier till we are secure.’”” Onone man, who had quartered 
Quantrell’s troops, he told the meeting he had held a summary 
sort of trial, and when one of his admiring audience asked 
him, ‘‘ Where is Hook now?” answered fiercely, ‘‘In hell! | 
I left him in the hands of the executioner.”’ This border 
warfare is the worst incident of the war—it is no better than 
the warfare of Pawneés or Mohicans—but unfortunately it 
does not date from the beginning of the war. It began with 
the wretched Atchison and his brother criminals during the | 
ruffianly invasion of Kansas in 1855-6, organized by the 
South, and encouraged by Mr. Buchanan. 


Cardinal Wiseman has been lecturing on self-culture in 
the Hartley Institution, at Southampton, where he seemed to 
think it necessary to apologize for delivering ‘‘ what might 
be considered a moral and, perhaps, a worldly discourse.” 
Whichever world the Cardinal treats of, he always seems to speak 
like an accomplished master of its ways ; uor do his two worlds 
seem to us to be very different. At the Hartley Lastitution 
the Cardinal showed himself no less fond of victorious analysis 
than the ingenious metaphysician from whom it takes its name. 
** When a favourite thought begins to haunt the mind, when it 
returns again and again with new vigour, and the mind takes 
a pleasure in dwelling on it, it should be checked without a 
moment’s hesitation and cut away,’’—a very root-and-branch 
system, we should think, with the saintly mystics. What 
would Saint Theresa have done with such a confessor as the 
Cardinal? Finally, he laid it down, “as a fundamental | 
principle, that every thought partook in guilt of the nature of 
the action to which it naturally led or tended, and, therefore, 
if the ultimate end of any thought for the mind would be wrong 
morally and wronginaction, that immoral thought ought at once 





to be eradicated.” Tow many actions would be acted at all 
if everybody were every hour to be asking himself “Of what 
action is this thought the seed? If I plant it, will it run up, 
like Jack’s coloured beans, to the castle of crime, or blossom 
peacefully into scarlet-runners?”’ The only way to judge 
would be to plant it and try. If faith in God does not keep 
the mind pure, the Cardinal’s barren analytics certsinly will 
not,—will probably ouly emasculate all the manly purpose of 
life. 

The co-operative system seems at length to be working its 
way Sonth. The Worcester Co-operative Company, estab- 
lished about three years ago, held a meeting last week to 
celebrate the erection of a reading-room for the use of the 
members of the society, and an address on the principle of 
co-operation in general was delivered by Mr. G. W. Hastings. 
Che takings of the Worcester Company now amount to 2501. 
a weck; its capital is 1,700/., and, in addition to a dividend 
of five per cent., extra profits are yearly divided among 
700 members. Mr. Hastings congratulated the company 
on its successful career, but blamed severely the disposition of 
the shareholders to take their annual dividends in money 
instead of in «additional shares, thereby preventing any in- 
erease of capital and extension of business operations. ‘There 
are 500 co-operative societies in the kingdom, and their total 
receipts for last year were 2,000,000/., of which 150,0002. 


| was profit, so that the Worcester Company have more than 


attained the average measure of prosperity. There is searcely 
a department of labour or trade in which the principle can- 
not be carried out; in Edinburgh, for examp!e, a society of 
operative masons have built several rows of houses. One 
circumstance connected with the society deserves special notice. 
The reading-room before alluded to has been established 
by tke unaided exertions of the working-men, in order to 
supply the place of an institute which, as Mr. Hastings 
forcibly expressed it, had “died of patronage.” 





A new seientia scientiarum is needed to know where the 
different sciences congregate. Physical Science this year had 
scarcely ceased to get wet in Newcastle when Statistical 
Science cropped up in the arid soil of Berlin, meeting a hearty 
welcome from the King of Prussia, who thought it the only safe 
subject for popular assemblies. Then, fora week back, Social 
Science (International) has been féted at Ghent, and carried 
about at half-price to behold Belgium, in return for which it 
has scouted the punishment of death, appearing to think that 
imprisonment for life is more scientific. We cannot see it, and 
are quite sure that it is a great deal less humane, as well, 
probably, as less deterrent. Social Science (homespun and 
English) is to hold its seventh annual meeting in Edinburgh, 
from Wednesday, 7th, to Wednesday, 14th October next. 
The railways do not offer to take visitors half-price, but will 
give reduced excursion tickets forthe period. Lord Brougham 
will preside as usual over the Congress. The President of the 
department of Jurisprudence will be Lord Curriehill; of 
Education, Mr. Nassau Senior, who recently published so 
acute a report after sitting with the English Commis- 
sion; of Punishment and Reformation, Lord Neaves; of 
Public Health, Professor Christison; of Social Economy, Sir 
John McNeill. Great preparations have been made to accom- 
modate and entertain the visitors, and the attraction of the 
place, as well as the eminence of the speakers, promises to 
make Edinburgh the centre of an intelligent discussion and a 
populous assembly. 


The Times appears to give credence to reports widely 
circulated on the Continent that the Germans have 
fairly determined to coerce Denmark by sending an 
army to Schleswig. The Emperor of Austria is said to 
have informed the Danish representative at Frankfort 
that Denmark must give in, the Swedish Government is on 
the point of signing a treaty of alliance, and Hanover is 
organizing the ‘‘army of execution.” All this looks exceed- 
ingly ominous when coupled with Lord Palmerston’s remark 
of last session, that if Denmark were really attacked she 
would not be alone in her defence; but we have profound 
confidence in the German genius for abstaining from action. 


The Central Relief Committee of the cotton districts have 
published a table of the gradual decline in the pauperism pro- 
duced by the cotton famine. It is exceedingly satisfactory, as 
it proves that the recent apparent relapses were merely 
matters of account. The improvement has been steady 
throughout the year, the 456,786 persons relieved in January 


| having sunk to 205,261 relieved in August. The increase of 


wages paid in the cotton trade within the same period has 
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been 55,000/. a week, and the Central Committee think that strictures on the 


next year there will be at all events ‘‘a moderate improve- 
ment on the present increased hours of labour.” There will, of 
course, nevertheless, be very great and burdensome distress this 
winter, but the official admission that the Committee sees 
land is in itself most cheering. The main object now is to 
tide the people over the winter in full heart and strength— 
a process which the long continuance of want will not make 
much easier. 





The news from Japan is, as usual, important, but unintelli- 
gible. The Princes, or one or two of the Princes, have, it 
appears, fired into a Dutch vessel, the Medusa, the American 
steamer Pembroke, and the French despatch steamer Kien- 
chung. The Tycoon is still friendly, and it would appear 
that the assaults are directed entirely by the great Daimios. 
Indeed, according to the Indian papers—whose information 
from China is usually better than that of the European press— 
the Daimios are declaring themselves independent, the Prince 
of Satsuma holding his islands, the Prince of Mito South 
Nipon, and so on. Should this report, as is probable, prove 
correct, the very first touch of Western civilization will have 
shattered the carefully constructed Japanese Empire into frag- 
ments. 


It is reported that a bill for the suppression of Hindoo 
polygamy is to be brought before the Indian Legislature; but 
this is a mistake. Hindoo polygamy, like most other Hindoo 
customs, is quite unique in its character. A man cannot 
marry two wivesof his own mere will, but he must have a son 
to perform his funeral ceremony, or he will go to hell; and, 
consequently, if the first wife does not bear one he may take a 
second, or a third, ora sixtieth. As a matter of fact, Hindoos 
seldom marry more than one; but to abolish the rieht would 


be a most dangerous step. The polygamy to be prohibited is 





that of the Koolins(Koolin=hidalgo), a sept of Brahmins whose | 


alliance is such an honour that other Brahmins pay them to 
marry their relatives. They sometimes take a whole family 
of si ani cousins, and then demand pay for every 
visit they make to the wife’s abode. The Brahminical body, 
though submitting to the custom, dislike it, and a law making 
it illegal will have public opinion in its favour. 


sisters 


it seems probable that all the great bands will 


The General Committee of the Relief Fund have this week 


settled a most important question. It was proposed that the 
Relief Committees should undertake contracts for public 
works, handing them over, when the distress ended, to the 
municipal and other permanent bodies. A minute from Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth was, however, produced, strongly re- 
monstrating against the proposal. ‘The business of the Com- 
mittees, said Sir James, was to keep the people in health, 
not to tind them work, and any step which tended to make 
charitable bodies great employers of labour was a step towards 
the droit du travail. Moreover, wages must be given for 
work, and, as a single man can do as much work asa man 
with five children, employment with wages must cost more 
than the simple maintenance of health. ‘The majority of the 
Committee agreed with this reasoning, and the proposal was 
rejected. We cannot quite follow Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
who seems a little too much afraid of what he calls “ social- 
ism ;’’ but the Committee was in the right. It is not fair to 
the regular labourer, who has kept himself off public funds, 
that he should be undersold by the man who is partially sup- 
ported by them, and that is the result of the proposal. The 
Relief Committees, moreover, are too temporary to execute 
heavy contracts well, and have plenty to doin merely keeping 
the people alive. 


The Marquis Townshend died at Raynham Hall last 
week, and that indisereet but active philanthropist, Viscount 
Raynham, who will sacrifice his time for a week to punish an 
act of cruelty, and then bring in absurd bills which would 
make it a penal offence for a mother to “spank” a naughty 
child, is transferred to the Upper House. ‘The coronet cools 
hot heads, and Marquis Townshend may be as useful as Vis- 
count Raynham, and excite respect, untinged with the faint 
soupcor of contempt which has hitherto followed his labours. 


Mr. Kinglake’s “Invasion of the Crimea,” the fourth 
edition of which has just appeared, has already spread over 
the Continent. Tauchnitz, at Leipzig, has not only published 
a German translation of the work, but likewise a cheap 
English Continental edition in four small volumes. A French 
translation, which will most likely be read more than any 
other one on the other side of the Channel, will, it is stated, 
be brought out in Brussels in the course of the next month. 


? +* , . > — -* , 4 , ‘se . ma 
But what is still more remarkable, the Englishman’s keen | gratifying by the absence of all 


| off that. 


Russian war hare also been rendered into 


| modern Greek. 


Sir Tatton Sykes’ magnificent stud has been brought to the 
| hammer, and the great breeders of Europe thronged the sale 
|with their representatives. The prices obtained were unex- 
ampled, the brood mares, 111 in number, averaging 81 
| guineas, the stallions, 400 guineas ; the 3-year-old fillies, 62 
guineas ; the 2-year-old fillies, 55 guineas; the yeurlings, 60 
iguineas. The total amount obtained was 24,174 guineas, or 
about double the estimate. The Prussian, Austrian, and Belgian 
Governments were all represented at the sale, and a represen- 
tative of the Australian breeders purchased largely. ~ 


An extraordinary case of cruelty to a wife was brought 
before the Lord Mayor on Tuesday. It eared from the 
evidence of the wife, an English girl who had married a 
German, that she had had no home for years, that ‘they got 
lodging for the night where they could, that recently she had 
repeatedly walked about with him all day and all night, that 
on Friday he refused to pay for her bed, and told her to go on 
the streets or thieve. He had sold all her clothes except 
some rags, even her chemise, knocked her down habitually, 
and on this particular Friday did so a dozen times—facts con- 
firmed by evidence, She then in despair tried to drown her- 
self, the husband jeering her all the while and telling her the 
water was deep enough. Both were fortunately arrested in 
time. The story, told with plaintive simplicity, seems to have 
been literally true. Sir Robert Carden sentenced the ruffian 
to two months’ imprisonment, and the wife tried to beg him 
And then good men wonder why the lower classes 
How are they to be otherwise, when the chief 


ry? 
PI 
10 


a 
} 


are so brutal. 


| magistrate of the City punishes tortures like these with a sixthof 


} 
| 


| thesentence which would be inflicted for stealing a piece of silk ? 


The Act recently passed in Italy for the suppression of 
brigandaze seems to be working well. It offered a locus 
penitentie, in the shape of a short period during which those 
who surrender will receive a full pardon, after which nothing 
except an Act of Parliament can save them. The greater 
leaders, including the notorious Crocco, are all coming in, and 
be broken up. 


The Moors 


are to be sent 





Spain is quarrelling with Morocco again. 
Sy } lling with M gain 
attack her garrison in Melilla, and 5,000 men 
to chastise their presumption. 





The Bishop of St. David’s has been presiding at a ‘‘ Gorsedd,” 
or Council of Bards, and made a yery noteworthy speech, 
flavoured, of course, with the praise dear to the local mind. 
The assertion that the Eisteddfod is a nobler institution than 
the Olympic games is, however, one we should have expected 
from Dr. Bickersteth, or some other Greekless Bishop, than 
from Dr. Thirlwall. The point of the address was an argument 
that language has little to do with nationality, Armoricans, 
for example, being intensely French, though they keep up 
their ancient tongue. The statement is certainly true of the 
sritish Isles, where the Gaelic-speaking clans are as loyal as 
the English-speaking Nationalists of Ireland are the reverse. 
English and Americans certainly do not love one another the 
more because they speak the same tongue, while the French 
Canadians are fairly loyal to their brethren of the Upper 
Province. On the other hand, the example of Germany seems 
to prove that language is the strongest bond of nationality, 
and the Magyars would certainly feel more sympathy for their 
Viennese rulers if they spoke the same tongue. 


A man named John Hicks, a cooper, was charged before Mr. 
Woolrych with threatening a Pole’s life, under circumstances 
showing a curious brutality. Hicks had engaged to extract a 
rat’s teeth with his own, and had succeeded, but been bitten 
by the rat in the process, and his tongue so poisoned by the 
bite that, in the hyperbolic language of the Pole, it was 
“larger than his mouth.” A collection was made at the fac- 
tory in which both parties worked, in consideration of the 
gallantry of this brutal amateur dentist; but the proprietor 
viewing the matter otherwise, stopped the collection, the Pole 
being charged with interfering to prevent it. On this Hicks 
threatened the Pole’s life. The defendant said he had had to 
pay 5/. for thecure of his tongue, and that he had offered to fight 
the Pole if, instead of being a Pole, he could be an English- 
man. Hicks should enlist under Mouravieff, when he would 
be able to revenge himself on the Poles, and, doubtless, receive 
good employment in his refined branch of trade, in extracting 
the teeth of human beings, whose bite would not poison, and 
on whom, therefore, the cruclty would be rendered more 

ll risk for himself 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
MR. LINCOLN’S LETTER. 

J ANGUAGE with Mr. Lincoln is certainly no instrument 
4 for concealing thought. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more lucid, more oppressively clear, than the quaint 
State paper which he has addressed in the form of a letter to 
the Unionist League held in the capital of Illinois. The almost 
brutal directness which is the specialty of working men’s 
politics is just tempered, and as it were clarified, by passing 
through the brain of a half-bred lawyer; but it still visibly 
impresses itself on the thought. The letter is evidently the 
President’s own, and with all whose brains are not clouded by a 


fastidious taste it will raise the existing estimate of his sagacity. | 
It is at once a defence of his policy, an argument for its con- | 
tinuance, and a speculation upon the future, all couched in | 


language the labouring masses can comprehend, and all frank to 
a degree which, if fatal to dignity, strongly tends to produce 


conviction. Mr. Lincoln seizes in a moment on the two points | 
which excite dissension within the North, and addresses himself | 


to them and them only. Passing by all minor criticisms in a 
silence which, were he a cultivated man, Englishmen would 
acknowledge to be magnanimous, he addresses himself to his 


real opponents, those who dislike war as a means of preserving | 


the Union, and those who dislike emancipation even as a war 
measure. It is on these two points that, as he well knows, 
internal resistance is alone to be feared. He says nothing of 


State rights, for the nation has already decided that they must | 
be kept in abeyance; nothing of the conscription, for if the | 


people accept his end they must also furnish the means; 
nothing of the ‘invasions of constitutional law,’’ for, his 
object once acknowledged to be that of the people, those also 
will pass in silence. He devotes himself entirely to the two real 
grounds of opposition, and on both all candid men must admit 
he makes out a case far better than any which the pens of his 
party have as yet made for him. 

His assertion is that his war policy, wise or unwise, righteous | 
or wicked, popular or disliked, is still inevitable. The con- | 
stant assertion of Democrats is that they want peace, and Mr. | 
Lincoln at once accepts peace as his first object also; but how 
is it to be obtained? The Union may be given up, and that 
would produce immediate peace ; but before that step can be 
taken the people must give their assent, which they have 
shown no disposition to do. Peace may also be conquered; 
but that Mr. Lincoln is striving to the best of his power to 
effect, and it is not to the conduct of the war that opposition 
is now directed. There remains a compromise, and this is 
the solution to which Democrats really !ook. They think in 
a vague and ill-defined but still very evident way that, by 
offering the South new guarantees or new powers, or a new 
position within the Union,—for example, by making the Presi- 
dency depend on a majority within oth sections,—they might 
tempt the wayward sisters back to the ancient home. They 
believe, and, indeed, say, that there are groups of men in the 
South who only want security, and that it is the leaders 
rather than the people who so absolutely reject all terms. Mr. 
Lincoln meets all that theory by a point-blank denial of its 
data. There may, of course, be Union men in the South, 
and he is for many reasons careful not to deny that such a 
class may exist. But it is at best powerless. It is the Southern 
army which rules the South, and, therefore, the Southern 
army with whom a compromise, if it is to be made at all, 
must be arranged. ‘ Any offer of terms made by any 
man or men in opposition to that army is simply nothing 
for the present, because such man or men have no power 
whatever to enforce their side of a compromise, if one were 
made with them.” No ‘‘compromise will keep General 
Lee’s army out of Pennsylvania,” and, therefore, no com- 
promise, unless made with Lee, can possibly produce a peace. 
The only body which could ensure peace is that which rules the 
army, and from that body ‘‘ no word or intimation has to the 
President’s knowledge ever come. All charges and intima- 
tions to the contrary are deceptive or groundless,” for had 


they arrived they would have been at once explained to the | 


people. The rulers of the South, in other words, intend to 
fight on, and there is nothing for it but either to give them 
their way, z.e., dissolve the Union, or to fight on too, and 
decide at last which of the two great sections can enforce its 
will. It would be difficult to state the whole case more 


necurately, for, be it remembered, the President is not address- | 


ing Englishmen. Most of us think, even those who are 
friendly to the North, that the North would act wisely in 
offering one form of compromise, namely, independence within 
the Mississippi, if only for the sake of setting themselves 


| right with Europe. But Mr. Lincoln knows his people, knows 
that their object is not this or that boundary, but the Union— 
the splendid dream of an empire which shall cover a continent 
and be the refuge of the human race. It is his own dream 
also, and he passes by the fourth alternative with as supreme 
an indifference as any King could show to a proposal for con- 
ceding terms to rebels in arms. Within his own limits, however, 
the argument is as irrefragable as it is clearly stated. The 
South asks nothing save a dissolution of the Union, therefore to 
preserve the Union the South must be defeated. That is no 
answer to outside critics who, like ourselves, look on the 
Union as at best a very doubtful good; but it is a full answer 
to his own internal critics, and it will have a tremendous 
effect. Half the agitation existing in the States arises from 
the belief that some kind of compromise is still possible, 
| that the South has made secret offers, that the war is not ex- 
clusively waged for the maintenance of the Union. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s letter will dispel that belief, for both parties, whatever 
their view of his character, know him to be utterly honest, 
and will accept his word. The result will be to produce in 
the North the conviction already rooted into the President’s 
| mind that the alternatives for America lie between an inde- 
pendent South and a South avowedly subjugated by arms. As 
no section in the North is as yet prepared for any result which 
does not include the Union, the effect will be to intensify the 
public conviction of the necessity for war, and, therefore, to 
diminish pro tanto public resistance to the measures without 
| which the war cannot be carried on. 

On the second point, emancipation, the letter is not remark- 
able so much for its arguments, though these are sufficiently 
| forcible, as for the shrewdness with which Mr. Lincoln meets the 

popular Northern mind. He meets not the difficulties which 
suggest themselves to educated men, or to Englishmen, or 
even to fanatic pro-slavery men, but simply those which are 
present to the average American brain. He does not say 
| that the negro being a man has a right to be free, though he 
implies that that is his private thought, but argues the matter 
simply on legal grounds. If the negro is anything except a 
citizen of the United States or an alien sojourning there, in 
either of which cases the proclamation was at least legal, he 
is property. Being property used to assist the war, the Com- 


| 








'mander-in-Chief of the Army had a right to seize it, or 
‘destroy its usefulness, and the proclamation did no more. 
The President indulges in no philanthropy, breaks into no 
|} enthusiasm, obviously cares as little as other Americans about 
|the negro himself. He simply defends his right under any 
|theory as to the negro status to destroy his master’s use of 
| him for military purposes. So with respect to the second 
| offence of arming the black man. The President does not 
| plead any abstract idea whatever. He simply says that, 
‘‘ Whatever negroes can be got to do as soldiers leaves 
just as much less for white soldiers todo.” ‘ But negroes, 
like other people, act upon motives; why should they do 
janything for us if we do nothing for them? If they 
stake their lives for us they must be prompted by the 
| strongest motive, even the promise of freedom, and the pro- 
| mise being made, must be kept.” It is not very elevated all 
that, or very eloquent, and it wants to English ears some 
| admission of those rights existing in the negro on which all 
' questions of emancipation must always be ultimately based. 
But it exactly meets the objections which occur to the Demo- 
| cratic freeholder, and supported as it is by the facts, viz., that 
negroes can, and will, for the price offered, give the service 
| demanded, it will soothe away half the objections a juster 
‘utterance would have increased. Even an Irishman can 
| understand that for every black man more there is a white man 
‘the less, and that if the black beyond the range of conscrip- 
tion is asked for aid, he must be paid in the price he prefers. 
| He can, it may be urged, see that without the President’s aid ; 
| and that is undoubtedly true. But the brief official statement 
| tends to disabuse him of the idea that motives other than 
‘military expediency have governed the enlistment of the 
22,000 blacks now in the Northern service, and, therefore, to 
remove that vague fear of coming or possible changes which, 
and not the existing facts, excite his apprehension. The effect is 
simply to intensify that process so often describedin ourcolumns, 
the slow growthof the Northern conviction thatslavery, whether 
righteous or evil, based on Scripture or born of avarice, is incon- 
sistent with the existence of the Union, with the realization 
of the one dream which gives colour and brilliance to the 
| otherwise earthy American life. That conviction has reached 
the President, who is still, if not in his reasoning powers, at 
least in his instincts, the Western working man. He has 
always been with, not before, the mass of the freeholders, and 
his letter is one more proof that freedom for the black is be- 
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coming one of their fixed ideas. The whole drift of Mr. 
Lincoln’s letter, therefore, we take to be this, that the war 
will proceed until the South is subdued, or re-enters the 


Union free, or by freeing the blacks deprives the North of | 


their one essential weapon. In either of those three cases 


slavery is doomed. 


MR. HENLEY ON AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

INCE the time of Virgil a terrible change has come over 
the life of the farmer. Then his was the pattern occupa- 

tion of mankind; and while the only drawback to it was his 
own ignorance of his own happiness, every one else was con- 
templating him with a generous and admiring envy. Nowa- 
days, if we may trust the representative man of agriculture, 
the British farmer is an enlightened and contented being, 
whom the outside world is always cruelly misrepresenting 
and oppressing. The tone which Mr. Henley takes on behalf 
of his constituents with reference to mankind at large, is the 
same sort of habitual whimper with which Rob the Grinder 
replicd to the attentions of Mrs. Brown. 
the member for Oxfordshire went to a public dinner, and 
without, so far as we could see, the slightest provocation, 
broke out into a terrible complaint about agricultural 
statistics. Why they should have seized on Mr. Henley’s 





imagination during the process of digestion, or who it| 


is who has been falsely accusing him and the inter- 
esting class whom he represents, are mysteries which 
we have not ventured to fathom. But some one, it scems, 
always has been doing it for any time the last ten years. 
People say that the farmers want to conceal what is the 
breadth of land sown with any particular grain, and what is 
the average produce per acre. Now, Mr. Henley declares 
they do not. Farmers, he says, are men of rather an inquiring 
mind than otherwise, and are particularly fond of figures. 
They filled up the census-paper, and why should they not fill 
up a paper asking them a few civil questions about the pro- 
duce of their farms ? But, the fact is, that the people who 
ask for statistics, under cover of a pretended love of know- 
ledge, waut to take an advantage of the farmer, and make 
him pay the whole expense of collecting them ; and to an in- 
justice he will never submit. If the English people want 
statistics let the English people pay for them. 

Now, of all the Tory party Mr. Henley—we fear he will 
scarcely appreciate the compliment—is our especial favourite. 
It is not merely that his character is such as to command the 
respect of all who are brought into contact with him; nor 
even that he is by no means an obstructive among Tories. It 
is not that if you can give him mathematical proofs of the ad- 
vantages of change, he is by no means averse to it; although 
considering that he is a county member, very well off in the 
world, and naturally not disposed to run risks, that shows 
very considerable freedom from prejudice. But what we 
especially admire is, the ingenuity with which, when he does 
take up a crotchet, he always contrives to defend it in a 
manner which is on the face of it logical. Spoken with a 
fervour of belief which we fear we may not have entirely 
succeeded in reproducing, the argument is most convincing, 
and must have sent the farmers home with a comfortable 
feeling that they were the most misrepresented people in the 
world. But are the facts true? Would the farmers give the 
information, and did they ever object to the expense of col- 
lecting it? 

As to the second question, when were they consulted ? 
Whether they would consent to make a rate for such a pur- 
pose may very well be doubted, and so far we agree with Mr. 
Henley. But the county rate is settled by the magistrates ; 
the unfortunate ratepayer has no voice in the matter, and 
he is much in the habit of complaining that county magis- 
trates are always ready to spend his money on their own un- 
necessary devices. Is it not just possible that they may seek 
# compensate him for this inconvenience by an ostentatious 
thrift in matters in which only the country at large is con- 
cerned? Besides, we cannot understand what is to cause the 
expense. The Board of Trade would print the circulars, and 
we cannot help thinking would forward them to the head- 
quarters of the county police carriage paid. Why should there 

any expense about the distribution? County police must 
have beats, we suppose, of some sort; and why should not | 
each policeman, on some given day or days, leave a paper at 
every farmhouse on his beat, instead of merely casting a scru- 
tinizing and intelligent glance over the farmyard gate? The 
police must of necessity know who are the occupiers ot | 
dJand in a given parish, and surely the duty of deciding | 
at what houses the paper of questions ought to be left might | 
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Only the other day | 


| class of dissentients. 
| the prejudices of the farmers than all the eloquence of all the 


greatly overburdening that excellent official. Oh! but, 
says Mr. Henley, if you give them that extra trouble you 
ought to pay them something extra. Why? If, indeed, 
they were to be employed more than the regular number 
of hours, there would be something in it; but we see no 
reason why they should be. The fact is that Mr. Henley 
seems to fancy that because the police are paid from the 
county rates, and managed by the county magistrates, they 
are not public servants. But this is simply an arrangement 
intended to promote economy. The duty of supporting the 
unemployed poor is not a parochial, but a national duty, 
and it is thrown on the parish because a great centralized 
| system of relief would be intolerably wasteful. Just in the 
'same way the duty of preserving order is a national duty, 
‘and the police are just as much public servants as if they 
were under the control of the Home Secretary. But county 
magistrates seem to be of the opinion of the Aldermen of 
the City, and to fancy the force to be maintained for the in- 
| crease of their glory and power. If anybody, even the Govern- 
ment, proposes to give policemen anything to do a little un- 
usual, they ought to be paid for it, just as Mr. Henley would, 
doubtless, think it fair that any man who was shown over 
his house or grounds should “ tip” the housckeeper and the 
gardener. 

But, probably, any backwardness which the Government 
| may have shown in paying for the agricultural statistics pro- 
| ceeds, after all, mainly from this—that they are by no means 
clear that they would get the required information in return 
| for their outlay. It is all very well for Mr. Henley to assert 
boldly that they would, but Mr. Walter, the member for 

Berkshire, for instance, seems to think differently. At all 
|events, he spent a good deal of time not very long ago in 
| trying to persuade his constituents that they were standing in 
| their own light. At present, said he boldly, scarcely any 
farmer can state on what data he ever brings his corn to 
market, unless it is from want of money or from observation 
of the last week’s prices. But, if ever the agricultural mind 
' does throw off its timidity and run the risk of being “ blasted 
|with excess of light,” it will not be at the bidding 
iof a landlord. They fancy that the success of their 
| cultivation would then become known to the proprietors and 
|the clergy, and would draw down on them an immediate 
| increase of rent and tithe commutation. They know, indeed, 
that, in fact, the landowner always does find out what his 
land produces sufficiently to know whether it is worth a 
| higher rent; but they think it takes him some little time, 
and they are not disposed to expedite the process. Not long 
ago the projectors of a new railway were anxious to find 
out what the line would add to the value of land in its 
| neighbourhood ; but more than one farmer, while he admitted 
the advantage, declined to put a pecuniary value on it. 
*“‘ The landlords,” they said, ‘* would find that out soon enough 
for themselves.” This feeling, it must be admitted, is not alto- 
gether unnatural. It is the curse of the system of yearly 
tenancy. It is what prevents the Irish cottier from attempt- 
|ing to improve his wretched patch of potato-ground. No 
| improvement he could make would be of any good to him, for 
the landlord would take it all in an increased rent. We do 
not deny that, so far as the statistics are concerned, the feeling 
is an exaggerated one; but it exists, and it is that feeling and 
not any possible increase of the county rate, which is the 
obstacle to their being supplied. Doubtless the prejudice is 
strongest in the farmer of the old school. The younger men, 
| better educated, and holding their farms under lease, might, 
| perhaps, be induced to give information; but it would be 
useless for any practical purpose while there is so large a 
Long leases would do more to overcome 


| 


county members. But then, perhaps, farmers with long 
leases would not be sufficiently subservient at a general 
election. 

We cannot help thinking it a great misfortune when men 
of the abilities and influence of Mr. Henley come forward 
and invent subtle excuses for old prejudices, instead of doing 
their best to remove them. Whoever may profit by the want 
of statistics it will not be the farmers. They who gain by 
the present system are the merchants and dealers, the men 
who have information from all parts of the country, and, 
consequently, have some data from which to calculate the 
probability of a rise or fall of price. The business of agri- 
culture is enough for one man, and the less fluctuation there 
is in the value of his produce the better it will be for him. 
But he belongs to a class who never did like change, and 
while he is told by ex-cabinet ministers that his sluggishness 


be thrown on the district superintendent of police without |is in reality a proof of sound common sense there is not 
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much hope of improvement. From any dinner over which Mr. 
Henley presides we must expect that the farmer will still, 
‘* Homeward plod his weary way, 
And leave the world to darkness.” 





THE REPORTED RUSSIAN REPLY. 

N this generation diplomacy has made no such failure as in 
I this matter of Poland. For nearly six months the picked 
diplomatists of Europe, men like Lord Napier and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, the Due de Montebello and Count de Rechberg, 
Lord Palmerston and the Emperor of the French—the last a 
diplomatist by instinct if not by training—have been exerting 


their skill to the utmost to extort from a power which pro- | 
fesses civilization some kind of concession to Poland. Every | 


circumstance which could affect their labours was, on the whole, 


on their side. The power with whom they remonstrated 


was just recovering from a defeat inflicted by a less powerful 
organization, still struggling with internal difficulties which 
made war seem almost insanity, always, from its traditions, 
inclined to trust to diplomacy rather than overt force. The 


public opinion of Europe, so far as expressed, was distinctly 


with the remonstrants, and in at least two States it was not 


averse to become peremptory. The locus standi was perfect— | 
a solemn treaty which Europe had obeyed for a generation, | 
which had been quoted on all sides as an existing law, and | 


which the Power on the defensive admitted to be of force. 
Above all, there was ground, ground not questioned for many 
a generation, for diplomatic interference. A great insurrec- 
tion, rising almost to the dignity of a great war, disturbed 
three European first-class States, and threatened the armed 
quiescence which is called the balance of power. Occasion, 
opportunity, and justice seemed all to be on one side, among 


all the statesmen engaged not one can be fairly pronounced as | 


of even second-class rank, and yet these first-class men, with 
their splendid opportunity, have all grievously and unmis- 
takeably failed. 

Nothing can be much abler or more lucid than Earl Russell’s 
final despatch. One by one, Prince Gortschakoff’s ‘ points ” 
are encountered and overthrown. To justify massacre, hehad 
asserted that ‘‘ respect for authority” was necessary to order 
and stability—the first foundations of Government, and Earl 
Russell retorts that ‘‘clemency and conciliation are often more 
effective in establishing respect for authority than material 


force.” The Prince talked of assistance obtained by the in- | 


surgents from abroad, and the Ear! replies that Russia “ ought 
to take into account these sympathies, and profit by the 
lessons they teach.” The “ world assassinates me,” screams 
the ruffian, and the judge remarks that universal abhorrence 
is one of the penalties of guilt. The Russian Premier objected 
that the “insurgents demanded neither an amnesty, nor au- 
tonomy, nor representation more or less complete,” and the 
English Foreign Secretary, grey in party warfare, coolly 
rejoins that in cases of this kind there are more than 
two parties, that there is always “a floating mass who 
would be quite content to see persons and property 
secure under a just and beneficent Administration.” The 
Prince had argued that Czar Alexander drew the first 
clause of the Treaty of Vienna himself, implying that it must 
hare been intended ‘to further Russian interests; but no 
answer is possible to the reply, “the more her Majesty’s 
Government see in the decision adopted the prevailing in- 
fluence of Russia, the more they are impressed with the con- 
viction that the Emperor of Russia ought to be, of all Sove- 
reigns, the most desirous to observe the conditions of that 
arrangement.’’ It is bad to break one’s agreements, worse to 
break them when dictated by one’s own hand. The Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg affirms that only two passages in the Treaty 
separate Poland from the rest of the Russian dominions; but 
that of London qrfotes a third, in which Poland is bound to 
Russia ‘by its constitution,” which constitution, again, was 
defined by Czar Alexander, and is all, and more than all, that 
they have ventured to ask. Lastly, Russia, rejecting the “ six 


points’ and the project of a suspension of hostilities, offered 


instead to confer, as before the Treaty of Vienna, with the 
partitioning powers alone. The English Government rejoins 
that the conference mentioned had reference only to material 
interests, boundaries, and commercial restrictions, and had 
**no political developments,” and that even had it been other- 
wise, Vienna has rejected the “ false position” suggested by 
Russian wile. Never was answer more categorical, or 
intellectual victory more complete. The despatch is, 
perhaps, of all the State papers he has ever composed, 
the one most creditable to Earl Russell’s acumen and 
the restrained statesmanlike temper he has occasionally 


| failed to display ; and to what does the result amount? The 
| Single practical sentence is the last, that Jiussia must be 
| ‘responsible’ for the “‘serious consequences’’ which con- 
|} tinued insurrection may produce; and Russia, with calm 
hauteur, “accepts,” the telegrams say, the full ‘‘ responsi- 
bility.” 
| The West is calmly defied. Having protracted discussion 
| till the season prohibits action, and so gained six months more 
for organization and slaughter, the Russian Cubinet, in a 
despatch doubtless replete with those phrases which diploma- 
tists accept for courtesy, and which are never so sweet as when 
| intended to cover menace, serenely ends the controversy as 
| tending only to bitterness.” Ifthe police make so great a 
fuss, the burglar declares he will be by and bye in a rage, 
which will be most inexpedient, and so, declining more con- 
| troversy he disappears—into the house. Why not? The door 
cannot be opened till morning, and by that time the ruffian 
'may have buried the possessor, and may meet the angry in- 
quirer as the only true and legitimate owner. For six months, 
from September till May, the Russian Government will be at 
| liberty to work its will. It has 250,000 troops, who can 
keep the field when the insurgents will be driven by frost out 
of the woods, who can move when volunteers will be para- 
lyzed, who can obtain supplies when the people will be but 
barely fed. By a merciless use of these troops, scattered over 
the face of the country, by dividing the estates of all gentle- 
|men among the peasantry, by transporting the professional 
class, and by slaying all working Poles who can write and 
read, they may be able by May to answer interference by a 
popular vote for the Czar. A nation will have perished, but 
what then? The execution of a nation is not a much greater 
| crime than its emasculation, and that was formally sanctioned, 
and, in intention at least, carried out. After the conscription 
it is not from the conscience of officials in Poland that Poles 
| will expect moderation. Even should no deliberate plan of 
deportation be tried, the struggle must still have the 
same termination. ‘The middle-class Poles make Poland, 
aud they have arrived at the temper at which a race feels 
| death to be an alternative less terrible than a continued 
| life of insult and oppression. They will, probably, continue 
the struggle, losing every day some portion of the new genera- 
| tion of Poland, till exhausted by loss, county after county 
sinks into quiet, and General Berg can issue that requiescat 
|in pace, that dirge over a nation’s tomb, that dies ire 
without its promise either of resurrection or of justice, which 
Russians call a proclamation of amnesty. That is the result 
| which the cool-judging correspondent who last week ex- 
| plained in our columus the situation of the insurgents deemed 
| the one most to be feared; it is the one for which Russians 
| openly hope, and which the Poles alone among mankind do not 
secretly fear. Despair, like perfect love, knows nothing of 
| that emotion. And be it remembered that this end involves 
/more even than the terrible loss of a free people out of 
Europe. That of itself is much, for with Belgium be- 
coming French, Germany threatening Scandinavia, Austria 
slowly eating out Hungary, and Russia absorbing all 
|around, Europe hitherto multiform, and, therefore, alive, 
| threatens to crystallize into vast and shapeless forms, as devoid 
of life as of motion. But with the decease of Poland, Russia 
|is fairly thrown forward into the centre of Europe—advances 


| her frontier within marching distance at once of Vienna and 
| Berlin. The very danger against which Lord Castlereagh 
attempted to take so cynical a precaution will have occurred, 
and Europe be driven once more to regulate every movement 
| by the pace of a half-Asiatic power. Already this diplomatic 
victory has effaced in Germany the memory of the Crimea, 
and the execution of Poland will be equivalent to a new 
and successful conquest. The diplomacy which was to have 
| restrained Russia without risking a general war has ended in 
giving her all the advantages she could have secured had 
that war begun, and had she dictated the terms of peace. It 
is a melancholy failure, all the worse because so exclusively 
'an English one. Had the british Cabinet from the first 
|acted as the French Government was disposed to act, 








| 


|and informed Russia that the Treaty of Vienna must 
at last be observed, the Czar, pressed by internal difficulties, 
would, we believe, have given way. 
other hand, refused from the first to remonstrate where 
|remonstrances were sure to produce no effect, Russia 
might have conducted the struggle with some faint respect 
|for the principles of civilization, some cautious fear of 
| arousing against her the conscience of universal civilized man. 
As it is, Earl Russell, by menaces which he beforehand 
declared would never be made good by Great Britain, at once 
stimulated his antagonists to that energy which is but another 
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weil for cruc Ity, roused the party of extermination, always so 
powerful in o!d Russia, to put forth all its strength, and 
removed the last lingering fear of an explosion to be produced 
of natural horror in the West. The Russian 
was °* scri tched,”’ as Na xpoleon said, and the Tarta proceeded 
to vengeance on the Poles. The way of Mouravieff was cleared 
in Londo nd by May, ‘when the Emperor of the French 
must act or dane ledge a failure at which all France will hiss, 
General Berg may be a ble t to prove that Polish peasants, the 
sole class left on the soil, possess that ‘‘reverence for autho- 
rity ’? which Russian Ministers so greatly desire, and would 
80 gladly impose on all that is free on earth. 


by an outburst 








MR. GRANT DUFF’S SPEECH. 
T is neither for its eloquence nor its frankness—though it is 
both eloquent and frank—that Mr. Grant Duft’s speech at 
Elgin is a noteworthy one. It is pleasant, in the se days of 
half-concealed *‘ tendencies” and timid shuffling, to hear a 
member—himself a Scotchman—tell Seotch con: tituer its that 
religious liberty includes the rights of minorities; that if six 
men believe in the ‘‘ Scotch Sabbath,” they have no right to 
make the seventh keep it against his will; that if a Protestant 
chaplain is paid for teaching Protestant ruffians, a Catholic 
priest: ought to be paid for benefiting Catholic murderers ; 
that, in short, the command to love tl 1y neighbour as thyself 
was not meant as an empty formula. ‘'o tell people in Elgin 
that Christ died for man, and not for Scotchmen only, is an act 
of boldness for which we he onour the speaker; but there is 
more in the speech than audacity. There is evidence of un- 
usual strength as to the degree to w hich the modern—or should 
we say the immediate ?—form of Liberalism, that system of 
politics which does liberal things instead of merely removing 
illiberal obstacles, is conquering the old system of Radicalism. 
Mr. Grant Duff has political instincts which twenty years ago 
would have developed him into a more genial Sir William 
Molesworth. He is even now disposed to seek the solu 
tion of difficulties, first of all, in giving up the task 
which involves such trouble. He ay pproves the surre ndet r of 
the Ionian Islands, fur example, ‘‘from sober calculation,’ 
because he thinks them not worth their care and cost. Is E 
or are the Hebrides? The reason for giving up those islar 
wasnocalculation, but the belief that in holding down an unwil- 
ling section of a possibly great European people, we were fulse 
to the principles upon which the British Government has been 
founded. The member for Elgin speaks with horror “ of hay- 
ing to fight for Canada, which burdens our resources, obeys _ 
just as fur as she pleases, and imposes heavy protective dati 
upon our manufac tures. He wants to give up Canad a be- 
cause we might have to fight forher. So we might for the 
Isle of Man. ‘he point that we have no right to desert th SC 
who wish to abide by our side, provided they will do their 
part in the alliance, is not so much as alluded to, while the 
highest objection to the policy of surrender, that it would 
dwarf the English imagination, and reduce an Imperial race 
to a parochial family, seems not to have struck the speaker. 
It would not be fair to say that he thinks the mere aboli- 
tion of the Irish Church the best cure for Irish ecclesias- 
tical evils, for in these days it is dangerous even to hint 
to an ordinary constituency that justice would alike sug- 
gest a still more liberal measure; but we are not quite 
sure that this is not Mr. Duff’s feeling. There is a trace, 
too, in his speech of the sentiment, once a ruling one with 
advanced Liberals, of acute dislike to the Establishment, such 
as undoubtedly was entertained by the whole school of philo- 
sophical Radicals. All these ideas are, however, half latent, 
or visible only as veins are visible in marble, lost except upon 
the very closest inspection. They are germs of thought, not 
thoughts ; and though they would once have developed, as we 
have said, into the old hard radical policy, they serve to-day 
only to mark how completely the temper of the times and the 
Saree which mould policy have been changed. Where 
the Radical would have abolished the Church, Mr. “Duff would 
only widen her gates, reduce her tests, abolish the last of 
those perverse ‘‘ disabilities” by which she has for centuries 
striven to keep out all intellects not above or below small 
scruple 3; where the old Liberal would have denounced univer- 
sities as hotbeds of superstition and tyranny, the new one 
simply asks for their reform. So, too, in matters of foreign 
po lities. The Manchester Radical would have left Poland 
and Italy pretty much to their own devices; but Mr. Duff, 
edmitting the excessive difficulty of war for WwW arsaw, apolo- 
gizes for not fighting, and implies pretty distinctly that 
for Italy we might even take that last tremendousstep. He 
thinks he would give up Canada as they would have done; 
but when it comes to the pinch it will probably be found 








that “giving up” is merely the extreme expression of a 


just determination not to retain Canadians against their will, 


and that if they ask for aid the aid will be he: artily conceded. 
As a matter of fact, the Liberals will pro sbably do more 
than this, for the question, when raised, is sure to be raised 
in some way affronting to the national pride, and statesman- 
ship and philosophic thought will be placed in abeyance to- 
gether. Even on the personnel of the Ministry the member 
for Elgin expresses very nearly the tone of Liberal thought. 
The country, that vast half-organized mass of opinion 
which is the true strength of Government, likes Lord Pal- 
but the Liberals do n t, thouch they, unlike Mr. 
Duff, fairly recognize both his ability and his value for 
the hour. It ¢s true, though strangely annoying, that Mr. 
Gladstone, if he is to rule England, must compel that glorious 
intellect of his to forego the luxury of intellectual inde ision, 
and that England, as well as the Liberals, is very tired of the 
half-dozen exhausted politicians whom Lord Palmerston and 
Earl Russell employ as their political staff. The new fact 
is that where the Radical thus believing w ould resist these 
men, the modern Liberal balances advantages and drawbacks, 
und, preferring them to Tories, votes steadily by their side. 
[t is, however, on the religious question that the new tone 
of Liberalism is most marked. The speech occupies just three 
columns in the local paper, and nearly two are devoted 
matters ecclesiastical, while of these again only two para- 
graphs are in any way specially Scotch. Mr. Duff, like most 
f his opinions and st anding, has seen that should the political 
quiescence endure, ecclesiastical questions will assume a totally 
»w position, and he speaks out boldly and well. He wor uld 
apply as well as uphold the principles of religious liberty 
rejecting the placid compromises under which the last gene- 
ration concealed their real faintheartedness. He holds that 
religious liberty is a fiction when six millions of Irishmen are 


naratas 
mecrston, 


i taxed to pr mote the faith of one, which the six believe to be 


that it is denied when Scotchmen are prohibited 
from education on account cf religious opinions; and that it 
is threatened in principle, if not impaired in practice, 
1 evidence is refused, unless backed by pledges in 
which the witness avowedly does not believe. ‘These are 
the ideas also of all sound Liberals, and Mr. Duff's re apitula- 
tion may serve to remind them, ami oe the preans perpetually 
rising over all that has been accomplished, how very much 
still remains to be done. The mere task of conciliating [re- 
land, changing it into an integral section, not of England, 


heretical ; 





|the Nationalists are always affirming, but of the Empire, is 


wers for a generation, and work which must be begun soon, 
if the party is not to surrender its claim to administra tive 
ability. It will be done all the sooner and all the easier if 
the scores of English members who think, with the member 
for Elgin, that Ireland ought to be treated as part of 1 ra 
with equal claims and equal responsibilities, will but speak 
out as frankly and bravely as he has done. ‘The recess season 
for speech-making has hardly fully set in, and we trust before 
it ends Liberal members will have given a few of their real 
opinions—waked their constituents up, instead of pleasantly 
condoling with them on the necessity for slumbering. (Ci 
tent is an excellent thing, but its perfection is only sleep, 


after all. 





LINCOLN 
two humourists who are at present virtual dictators 
English and American policy, and, cach in his way, 
almost perfect representatives of the political feeling of th 
respective nations, ¢ ff r many curious points of comparison in 
the way of contrast It is, of course, not the 
least of those contrasts that the one is essentially a noble and 
the other essentially a peasant; the one a man of the world 
ind of society, the other a rail-splitter and an attorney ; the 
one a man saturated with the diplomatic traditions of half 
century, the other fresh from local politics and village 
squabbles. But it isa difference of greater moment that the one 
was chosen because he had long excited admiration for his 
shrewdness, ease, and audacity; the other because he had 
never excited admiration or attention at all out of his native 
State,—the one because he was conspicuous, the other because 
he was obscure. It is still more to the purpose that the 
English statesman’s present power is a temporary trust, held 
only during good behaviour, the American’s a constitutional 
lease, guaranteed for a short term of years; so that in the 
aristocratic country the minister’s power, given because he 
was popular, depends on the endurance of his popularity, in 
the democratic, the power given because he was unknown is 
wholly independent of the qualities he evinces now that he is 
becoming known. These are the most striking contrasts. On the 
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other hand, so far as each has gained personal influence of his 
own with his own nation, he has gained it much in the same 
way by interpreting its average wishes and will sagaciously, 
by anticipating their expression vigorously, and “ putting his 
foot down” boldly, with strong lucid sense, and with some- 
thing of cynical humour, on a national policy, not too heroic in 
profession, but carefully toned down to suit the common-places 
of country feeling and resolve. No doubt Mr. Lincoln’s personal 
popularity in America is nothing at all in comparison with Lord 
Palmerston’s here. The Northerners are a little ashamed of the 
rather vulgar personality which figures so prominently in this 
great crisis of their history. His mind has shown itself slow and 


hesitating, though never irresolute when once decided, and | 


his dignity has not been equal on most occasions to ruling 
his own Cabinet. The consequence is that he has only within 
the last few months gained any personal, as distinct from his 
official, political influence, and perhaps it is even now not very 
large. Still, he is undoubtedly rising in popular esteem, and 
some of his political professions of faith haye had a singular 
success in reading off, as it were, the inmost thoughts of the 
millions of Yankee farmers whose political creed we in 
England are least able to understand. And these occasional 
dicta of Mr. Lincoln’s certainly take a grasp of the American 
mind not at all unlike the hold which Lord Palmerston’s 
happiest expositions of English policy take of the English 
mind, and for very much the same sort of reason. They are both 
strongly logical as well as lucid in mind, though the American’s 
style is sometimes obscured by its deficiencies. 
Lincoln and Lord Palmerston, again, are remarkable for the 
strongly secular character of their political modes of thought, 
being, indeed,—like Louis Napoleon, Cavour, and almost all 
the greater politicians of recent times (Ricasoli alone excepted), 
—singularly careful to disavow undue elevation of sentiment. 
Mr. Lincoln is as lucid, and, of course, much more homely in 
explaining that he looks only to considerations of national self- 
interest as Lord Palmerston himself. Look at the President’s 
letter to the Mass Meeting in Illinois, which we have discussed 
in another column. It is not refined; it won’t parse; it 
ends with a kind of intentional vulgarity, as if Mr. Lincoln 
wished to speak to the Yankee farmers in their own 
dialect. Mr. Lincoln jokes, in his lower vernacular, about 
“Uncle Sam’s web feet,” to please the farmers, with just 
as much skiil and humour as Lord Palmerston, in his 
more polished way, has joked about our ‘‘ Isthmian games” 
to please the racing gentlemen in the House of Commons. 
But after allowing for these differences of social latitude, 
the basis of the noble’s and the plebeian’s sagacity remains 
much the same,—a great tact in understanding the deep- 
rooted conservatism of the people at the present moment, 
and a marvellously real and practical way of laying down 
before their eyes the practical alternatives still open to them 
for gratifying that conservatism. 

It may seem odd to speak of Mr. Lincoln,—the temporary 
servant of a powerful democracy engaged in apparently 
aggressive war,—as the mouth-piece of the conservatism of 
the country. Yet that is his true power at the present 
moment even more than Lord Palmerston’s in England. The 
President represents exactly that conservative-aggressive 
attitude of the public mind in which both English and 
Northerners are now: best pleased to stand. Unfortunately 
for the United States their conservatism has been put to the 
test of insult, which ours has not, and consequently the whole 
conservative force of the country is poured out into the war, 
because it clings to the Union, and the Union has been broken by 
the South. But that it “sa kind of Conservatism proper, and in 
a certain sense, a far more narrow Conservatism than Lord Pal- 
merston represents for England, of which Mr. Lincoln is the 
most effective spokesman in the United States, the anxiously 
tentative character of his anti-slavery policy sufficiently 
shows. Lord Palmerston, in speaking, as he has so often 
done, to an enthusiastic country, of the wisdom of keeping 
ready for active measures when you see a powerful opponent 
“‘ with his hand on the hilt of his sword,” has expressed pre- 
cisely that shade of the sentiment of defiant defensiveness so 
dear to Englishmen, which actuates the masses whom Mr. 
Lincoln now rules, though as the scabbard of their opponent 
has been thrown away the defiance is more ostensible and the 
defensiveness less so. The Northerners are, in their own 
belief, fighting for national existence, as much as we should 
be, in our belief, in defending our right to Ireland: and Mr. 
Lincoln probably represents a more phlegmatic, certainly a 
less enthusiastically warlike phase of the Northern mind, than 
it would be possible for our great English statesman to assume 
against the leaders of any semi-successful Irish rebellion. 





This phlegmatic tone of his manifestoes has always been in | reason to believe, is quite incapable of any dishonest dodge. 


| exclusively by other means.” 


Both Mr. | 


singular contrast to the showy productions of Mr. Seward and 


the newspapers, and betrays the rural and conservative, rather 
than the great city and propagandist, type of patriotism, in 
every word. It was the President’s frigid declaration that he 
was for the Union with slavery, if the Union could best be pre- 
served by retaining slavery,—without slavery, if it could best 
be preserved without it,—and partly with and partly without 
it, if a partial abolition were the most efficient policy, which 
first won the confidence of the masses for his emancipation 
views. They, at least, did not want to make war for an Idea, 
but for what they were accustomed to; and Mr. Lincoln 
delighted and convinced them by so remarkable a saying that 
he, too, was quite opposed to making war for an idea—for 
anything but the political reality of the past. And now he 
has got half a step further, because his people, too, have ‘got 
half a step further ;- but his language has still the old secular, 
phlegmatic ring. He is as anxious as ever to show that the 
appearance of innovation is nothing but an appearance; that 
he has resisted steadily the idea of importing a principle into 
the war, of turning it into a moral crusade. The motive and 
end are utterly unchanged, if the means be new. ‘I did not 
ask you,” he says, “‘to be taxed to buy negroes, except in ; 
such a way asto save you far greater taxation, to save the Union ' 
This is not the tone which Lord 
Palmerston would take if we were once embarked in a war 
for the conservation of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. He would know that the most petrified English 
Conservatism,—the national passions once roused,—would 
expect and desire stronger language than this, and as much of 
the form, at least, of making war for a great principle as the 
circumstances would permit. But, that is one of the results 
of being led by an aristocracy, They are accustomed to 
gauge the motive force of great principles as manipulated by 
great orators and intellectual leaders, and would never lose 
the advantage of a parliamentary alliance with a great principle 
if they wished to rouse the people to their full power. In 
America, bare principles appear to have no such power, 
probably because there is no trained class of intellectual 
leaders accustomed to estimate the vantage-ground of a great 
principle. The politicians there habitually live from hand to 
mouth ; and the people, themselves immersed in practical cares, 
unaccustomed to true political perspective, and very seldom " 
meeting with any principles that are not a ‘‘ bunkum” cry, 
get shy of and distrust them. Mr. Lincoln stands on the 
ancient ways as no aristocratic politician committed to a policy 
so vast and tasking would dare to do. 

But, after all, it is not as representative politicians, but as 
executive politicians, that the two rulers differ most widely. 
Mr. Lincoln certainly represents his country quite as 
adequately as our own Prime Minister; for the former repre- 








wee? 


'sents it instinctively as an acute specimen of the Man- 
| chester operatives, or the French peasent proprietors would re- 


present his class by naively confessing the internal condition 
of his own mind,—and the latter only as a shrewd statesman, 
who, after a life of nonchalant ambition and many blunders 
from over-presumption, has at length acquired a distinct 
knowledge of how far he may safely cling to his own indi- 
vidual ideas,—how far he may express freely, and even with ad- ; 


| vantage to his popularity, the feelings of the class to which 


he belongs,—and where he must defer to the sense of dignity 
or the prejudices entertained by the people. The representa- 
tive character of the one is nature, of the other a carefully 
acquired art. But looked at as executive statesmen, the whole 
disadvantage falls on the backwoodsman,—and since he is not 
a representative but an executive officer, and his success in the 
former capacity only aids him in the latter so far as to give 
him the power to secure a certain sympathy for his views, 
and does not help him at allin carrying out those views, 
we have presented to us a very impressive contrast. 
Mr. Lincoln, as far as we can judge, has, if we ex- 
cept Mr. Chase, been surrounded by men his inferiors 


}in honesty, shrewdness, and perspicuity of mind, but so 


far his superiors in education, fluency, and in public noto- j 
riety that he has been more or less cowed by them. He 


| has not only never kept anything like order, unity, or dignity 


in his Cabinet, nor exercised control over an expenditure 
so wasteful that an English Minister who had authorized it 
would have been probably impeached ; but, worst of all, he has 
allowed his own Secretary of State and his foreign Ministers 
in Continental Europe to bluster in a style which, though as 
foreign as possible to his own candid if vulgar simplicity, has 
earned his Government the contempt of half the old world. 
His has been a Cabinet of all the Dodges,—with a man, only 
now beginning to be really at its head, who, we have good 
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Here the extraordinary value of a class of trained executive 
statesmen shines out very conspicuously. The statesman who 
is set over us is set there for his proved personal qualities by 
the power of Parliament, and he has all the stimulus, 
therefore, of knowing that he will be supported in 
the exercise of those 
the country. His abilities, whatever they may be, are 
not only the reason why he rules, but they are put on their 
mettle by the knowledge that it is so. We could see the 
striking effect of this popularity on Lord Palmerston in the 
Crimean crisis in enhancing all his natural verve and energy. 
We see it now, when the country is in quite another phase, in 
its sobering and restraining power, which gives a sort of 
judicial caution to his naturally rather rash mind. Mr. 
‘Lincoln has had all the corresponding disadvantages to contend 
with. He had had no experience as a statesman or even as a 
public man to give the public confidence. He had, therefore, 
never inspired confidence either in himself or in any one else. 
He knew that no one believed in him. He probably was too 
modest and too hampered by the ignominious sense of igno- 
rance to believe in himself. And yet he was at the head of a 
raw team of politicians in a moment of unexampled peril. Of 
course, he showed little decision and no address. He would 
not have been supported by the public in overruling the men 
around him. He was not trained to grave responsible 
action, and what powers he had for it were directly 
repressed by the greater confidence of the country in 
the theatrical stump orator whom he had been obliged 
to choose for his chief counsellor. All the conditions 
of prompt and wise executive action were in the highest 
degree unfavourable to him. Utterly unprepared by his 
past life, scarcely knowing whether he had anything in him 
at all, to fit him for his situation, and knowing exceedingly 
well that no one knew it if he had,—with sufficient sense and 


qualities by the whole force of 


humour to be aware of his miserable plight, and not sufficient | 


genius to rise at once to the greatness of the occasion, all the 
circumstances of the situation tended as much to paralyze 
him as they tend to inspirit a statesman like Lord Palmerston. 
It is no little credit to him that at the end of two years he is 
begiuning to take up the reins for himself, and to show that 
he can wield them. A writer in the last number of the 
Nationale, M. Eugene Despois, speaks of Mr. Lincoln 
as ‘‘the eminent man whose name posterity will place high 
above so many spurious great men of our time and of all 
times.” In some sense this is true, because he has not suc- 
cumbed to a political machinery apparently invented to set 
him on a height, and then extinguish him. We incline 
to think the mere raw material of this offspring of 
political accident, but of a moral providence, at least as good 
as, if not better than, the raw material of our own favourite 
statesman. But the moral of the comparison lies in the 
marvellous badness of the American constitutional system 
which owes any remnant of virtue it may have to a special pro- 
vidence, after having provided carefully, anxiously as it were, 
for a great miscarriage. While Lord Palmerston’s success is 
the legitimate offspring of our parliamentary system, Mr. 
Lincoln’s modest and somewhat vulgar but respectable states- 
manship is strictly a godsend,—and, such as it is, has been 


D590 
vevu 


achieved in spite of every obstacle which an elaborate political 


machinery could manage to place in his way. 


obliterata, the dividing lines of birth and class, but the Fine 
Arts certainly in some sense take deepest root under the shadow of 
a great aristocracy, and this not chiefly because they have at their 
disposal the requisite means to patronize it, but for wider and 
better reasons. Lord Stanley stated, we think, only half of the 
truth when he said the other day, with much earnestness and, of 
course, amidst much applause, at the Preston School of Art, that 
“Art ought not to be, and cannot be, the mere plaything of 
luxury or the mere slave of wealth. If it were, 1, for one, should 
care very little about it. I cannot conceive a man of sense and 
feeling setting great store by pleasures which cannot be shared by 
the great bulk at least of educated persons. We value Art, we 
honour it, we seek to promote it, because it is in its nature 
universal, popular in the true sense; because, like all sources of 
enjoyment which are intellectual and not material, it belongs to 
all those and to those only who have within themselves the power to 
appreciate it, who are students and scholars, and not merely 
purchasers and patrons.” No doubt Art “is in its nature 
universal,” no doubt it belongs “ to all those and those only who 


have the power to appreciate it ;” but this to some extent evades 
i 


}most powerful instrument by 


| 
“ypne and Faith refuse to recognize, and, therefore, tend to | 





tion which, perhaps, it was wise and graceful in the repre- 

-of a great aristocracy to evade, but on which ordinary 

intellects, not warned by any twinges of class modesty to look 
} . . . . 

another way, have no reason to indulge any bias,—the question, we 

mean, Wheth r the power of appreciating 

beauty which Art presents to us is not in some measure a matter 


the higher elements of 


of hereditary habit and organization, which it takes genera- 
tions to bring to its highest perfection, and which demands a 
gradually elaborated action on the grain of the senses, that is 
only perfectly attained by a continuous tradition of sensuous refine- 
ment. Of course, this would not in the least imply that artistic 
genius should be of aristocratic origin. As a rule, almost all genius, 
certainly all genius of the richest order, is of popular root, and does 
not appear to derive sufficient nutriment from the light and friable 
soils of fastidious taste, uniform culture, and desultory leisure 
which rank and hereditary wealth alone afford. But there 
widest possible distinction between the origin of the creative 
power which builds up the different Fine Arts, and the fastidious 
habits of life which can best appreciate 


is the 


not so much any particular 
Fine Art (for each, of course, has its highest connoisseurs amongst 
its special students), as the general spirit of Art and Beauty, so as 
to diffuse its essence 
life. As a 


the most discriminating taste, but springs 


most completely over the whole surface of 
rule, creative Art seldom originates in minds of 
from a heavier, less 
carefully sifted and weeded soil. The creative power certainly, 
in all but the very highest Arts, is almost always onesided, 
and more or less allied to coarse tropical luxuriance of nature. 
But the class which has the highest general appreciation of artistic 
effect is not one of prolific imagination or fancy, but one of har- 
monious perceptions so evenly balanced and so woven togetber into 
a retina of finely discriminating sentiment, that the touch of the 
slightest speck of dust will irritate and annoy. 

Perhaps Lord Stanley would say that it is intellectual culture, 
We should 


is the 


and that alone, which gives this fine perception. 
while intellectual culture 
which 


say, on the other hand, that 
discriminating taste may 
be first acquired, it seldom sinks deeply into the grain of the 
mind, and becomes an element in the permanent 
» under Indeed, in 


to penetra thus de ply there must have been historic habits 


important 


sense of existence two generations. order 
of family leisure, with full time to apprehend all the social 
and wsthetic niceties of life, as well as ample time to absorb 
into the family stock the permanent dye of surrounding ele- 
Each 


gance. And all this, no doubt, implies an aristocracy. 


separate Fine Art might grow up without any fastidious aris- 
tocracy to standard of 
Fine Art would have its own creative genius still, and wealthy 
found to patronize 
there might be no 


fix a general taste, for each separate 


connoisseurs would be them individu- 


ally, even though upper atmosphere of 
But there 


infinite difference between the 


finely sifted and evenly balanced sensuous feelings. 
would, we imagine, be an almost 
state of Art in a country in which the Fine Arts all depended 
singly on their own special devotees, and in which there is as 
well a large class appreciating—not painting merely as painting, 
not sculpture merely as sculpture, but artistic beauty of all and 
every kind in harmonious combination, and considered as a part 
of the general organization of life. This is the restraining and 
| connecting power which weaves the Fine Arts together, and keeps 
| them in due subordination to the attractive side of the practical life. 

Again, though Lord Stanley is quite right in saying that all 
true Art is in its essential nature universal and popular, and would 
be worth nothing unless it could justify itself to every man with 
an adequately educated intellect, it is certainly true that some of 
the Fine Arts require a much larger inheritance of artistic organiza- 
tion than others. It is unquestionable that a warm enjoyment of 
colour, and of finely blended colours too, is, much more accessible 
to the mass of men than an equally keen enjoyment of the 
beauties of form 
the keenest appreciation of a certain modest kind of garden art,— 


All the peasants of the south of England show 


and often the masses of bloom in their little patches of ground 
present a richer assortment of colours than you could find any- 
where in the gayest parterres of the rich,—but it is the rarest 
thing in the world to find the poor keenly alive to the beauty of 
form. ‘They will tell you with reverential delight of the wretched 
little new stuccoed villas that are erecting near the railway station 
in the place of beautiful old thatched and gabled cottages which 
any artist would have delighted to draw. ‘They will warn you 
against going to see the church with solid tower and quaint little 
steeple, which is three centuries old, deep in ivy, and nestled 
among ancient yews,—assuring you it is a poor old thing of no 
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beauty,—and at the same time tell you there is a very pretty new 
one within a mile or two, which turns out staring red bric 
with a pepper-box dome like that of the National Gallery, 

colour ‘before they 
he East has got its 


from the love of 


All nations learn to love harmony of 
can love the severe beauties of form. ‘TI 

putation for magnificence almost entirely 
its peoples for rich colour; but 


love for fine sculpture have scarcely be 


architectural taste and t] 


n diffused anywhere where 
there has not been, as there was in Greece and afte 
cultivated aristocracy to appreciate, as well as the individual genius 
to create. ‘There is far less to strike 1 
distinetions of form than in those of colour. <A higher delicacy of 


discrimination is needed to be keenly alive to faults and beaut 





he common senses in 








in the former than the latter. In other words, it t i higher 
breeding to appreciate equally grace of outline and in life, 
th an love line ss of colour. 

Perhaps, literature is less sensitive to the ice of arist ‘ 
taste than the proper Fine a, because lit rary enjoyme ‘ 


ary habit, and a. pend 


much more on the education of the individual than purely arti 


} 
a less matters of slowly imbibed he1 


enjoyments. Sensitive temperament is almost always more or 
. 


hereditary and a matter of breeding, but directly you get into the 
world of literature so much depends upon mere range of experi- 


ence and knowledge which is not her a wy, and so much upon 


Anmour, which is usually deepest and richest the nearer you are to 








the common popular life--for example, neither Aristophanes nor 
Dickens could have a l without a bouryeois intelligence to 
enjoy and feed their caricature,—that the culture requi- 
site for a high lit undard is rather the culture which a sivel 
generation can derive for itself from the study of the past, th 

anything which depends on an unbroken line of transmitted family 
tastes. Artistic tastes, like political capacities, are hereditar 


just as a fine seent and the sagacity to rule sheep 


hereditary in dogs. ‘The one depend on tact of the senses, the 
other on tact of the will. 
of the tran 


transpilssk 


But literary tastes lie beyond the cit 


sible qualities, or, at least, of the qualities on the 








n of which we can count with any certainty. We ar 
then approaching the higher powers of the mind,—none of wh 
whether scient 
with any ¢ 





power, or genius, or faith,—can ever be traced 
It is only 


vcter,—that which answers, as it 


rtainty down the line of a family descent. 





uin of the char 





the SCUSUGNS F 
were, to the grain in the wood of a tree—whieh refines wit! 
almost al 
qualities of character, if they follow any law appr: 


solute certainty from generation to generation ; the higher 
hensible to us a 
all, follow one so much higher and more complicated, that there is 
assuredly no visible aristocratic succession in the possession 


them. But to o keep a high and steady standard of appre 





’ 


sensuous beauty and elegance, both in art and nature, there can 
no doubt that 6 the influe nce of an aristocracy is 


, of permanent and 
first-rate importance. 





WITCHCRAFT IN ESSEX. 

MINUE hopeful form of belief 
peared. 

to raise spirits, in order to extort from them power, or wealth 
or magnificent position in the eyes of the world. The belief 
that such coercion is pao, 
has died out with the decaying influence of Orientalism, 
and even the vulgar seldom accuse a man of _ prosperi 
through diabolic support. Clive was probably the last consp 
ous Englishman accused of a formal compact with Satan for 
gold and luxury ; and evil people who want sudden wealth think 
forgery or share-stealing easier, as well as more certain, than 
magical incantations. We heard once of a man in Norwich who, 
wild with poverty and Rosicrucian reading, tried to raise t] he Devi il, 
and succeeded in convincing himself that he had 
he did not exactly understand, 


in witchcraft seems to have disap- 


Nobody now tries, as men did in the Middle Ages, 


which was once universal 











As, however, ‘te went mad soon 
after, his case can hardly be accepted as proof that a living English 
man believes that particular form of witchcraft. All of hopeful 
demonism that retains seems to be limited to divination— 
a vague confidence that somebody, by some ceremonii 
internal power, or scientific combination, can tell the enquirer 
something the ordinary means of information will not reveal. 
The lower classes, and, indeed, fools of all classes, still half 
lieve in fortune-telling 


rs) 


pay people to discover stolen property, and have a va; 
that the lines of the hand have some relation to wn destiny. 
The superstition is not very hurtful, and will probably last, as 
experience shows that all minds are more or less attracted by any 
mode of guessing by rule. Its worst effect is the loss of money 
in which it involves its victims, but it is, at all events, free from 





} 
| 





talk nonsense about magie cryst 


Ue Hotion 








malignity. The lady who, in a recent case, was said to have used 
a fortune-teller to get her some poison, did not connect the two 
arts, or think that flour would have the force of strychnine 
because a gipsy had manipulated it. 
is based on 
ving fear for their root, 
Unlike the gentler 
Education 
great many things, and speciaily in modifying moral 
ualities, bu’,it does produce this one result-—the educated lose that 
», of a power which may, without 


The wera fo mm of belief in witeheraft, that which 
terror, ¢ ich, like all other emotions ha 

. . . 1 - - . le 

is essentially cruel, unfortunately still exists. 
form, however, it does not spread t — all classes. 





fear of a blindly malignant fat 


! n, inflict limitless sufferiug, which seems natural to the human 
heart, and is the origin at once of all paganisms and of those 
monstrous ideas of hell vhich Asia Pherae te to foist into 


Christianity. We could name a man of high acquirements who 


3 he can read the future in the stars, and we know at least 


one edueated woman who is convinced that divination is an 
existing art; but a cultivated man who believed himself be- 


The scorn of the 





1 would be simply pronounced insan 
? 7 ™ ; ; le ° 
lass cows the lower, and it is only now and then that some 


e case reveals the terrible extent to which this belief prevails 
We doubt whether there is a 
village in England quite free from it, and, curiously enough, it is, 
in Essex. We say 
the fact is very much oppose to the ordinary theories 





mong the mass of the people. 





3, most prevalent and most noxious 
uriously, for 
f the connection between physical facts and popular beliefs. On 
the wild moors of Yorkshire, where the solitude is so deep and 
shadows are so long, where the wind sounds over the heather as if 
nature were wailing, and the predominant greys chill the mind, 
which, in spite of English conventional taste, naturally longs for 
bright colour, one would expect to fiud such a belief. But amidst 
the green hedges and fat fields of E-sex, where the vision is 
always bounded, and solitude seems impossible, where tress 
are just thick enough not to produce solemnity, and every 


tive 


landscape—of the few possible without hills—is sugges 





of cows and pudding, seems nothing to stir the 
rror of the unknown which produces the dread of witch- 
craft. All is known and intelligible, not to say common- 
place, and mysticism aud Essex seem incompatible thoughts. 
Unfortunately, ignorance produces terror, even more than weird 
scenery, and the ignorance of Essex may be judged from the fact 
that out of ten members returned by the county nine are Tories, 
‘ight of them of a passed-away school. The national scheols are 
doing their work there with singular and most pleasant rapidity, 
he } wing a crave for knowledge not quite consistent with 
the London belief in their stupidity ; but the elder generation, who 
had no schools, and the two-horse farmers who are too proud to use 
rhe writer has 





them, are singularly and exceptionally untaught. 
known of a man even above that class who deliberately 
an act for which in London he would have been mobbed. His 
pig s had the disease knawn among human beings as the St. 


committed 


| Vitus’s dance, and he was convinced that they were bewitched. 


Fortunately, he did not suspect any individual witch or murder might 
have been done, and was driven to try a direct exorcism. He hung 


| up the oldest pig by the legs, and roasted it slowly alive, in order 


that its screams might drive away the pest. He vowed ever after 


| that he had succeeded, and though the gentlemen round were hor- 


rified, he was never prosecuted, and we strongly suspect was held 
n higher respect by the labourers as a man who had faced and 
eaten mystical powers of evil. In the recent case at Hedingham 
—that Mecca of Eastern Counties Toryism—the people have ad- 
vanced a step even beyond pig-roasting. There has been a deaf 
and dumb man there for years, believed, we suppose on some sort 
of evidence, to be a Frenchman. He does not seem to have been 
culiarly obnoxious, for, in spite of his infirmity, he was just 
before his death dancing with the village:s in the tap-room of the 
local public. Emma Smith, however, grade unknown, but well to 
do in the world, fell ill, had pains which she could not account for, 
felt unearthly aches, and, in short, had a touch of the nervous fever 
not uncommon in half-drained villages. She attributed it to 
“Dummy,” the only name borne by her unfortunate victim. Accord- 
ingly, she sought him in the tap-room, and offered him three 
sovereigns to unbewitch her. The poor wretch understand- 
ing nothing of the matter declined the money, and then two 
men, Samuel Stammers, builder, and George Gibson, bricklayer, 
tried to compel him to kiss her, judging, apparently, with a quaint 
confusion between Christianity and paganism, that the “ kiss 
of peace ” would undo the evil wre by witchcraft. ‘The poor 
dumb wretch still did not understand, whereupon he was seized by 
Mrs. Smith, dragged to the brook, and duc Emerg- 
he was again offered the three pounds, but, “dazed ” with 


; 
} 
i 


ex ad re peater lly. 
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the and the cold water, he only sat himself down on a 


The woman seems to have interpreted this into 





persistent wii ud malignity, beat him over the head with a stick, 
and then pl 


stones. Her assistant in the good work, Stammers, see1 


inged him in the stream again, beating his head on the 
ns by this 


time to have been alarmed, and the wretched dumb man, who was 


even then ill of a lung disease, was allowed to crawl home. Utterly 


bewildered and miserable, he crept 


on to his bed, dressed as he 
lripping clothes, and next day was found dying of 


was in his 


m of the lungs. Ile was conveyed to the Union 





acute inflam 


infirmary, an 1 so died, ignorant, of course, to the last of the possi- 





given offence. A more horrible case of cruelty neven 


bility of having 


was recorded. The Somersetshire case 


30 reported this week, is bad 








enough ; but it is nothing to this. ‘There a woman, bewitched, ran 


a knife into the witch's back as she walked, in order to obtain a 
«¢ blood cure,” and that not succeeding, ran it also into the body of 
But Ann Hogg had at least some faint idea 


that she was cruel, for she tried carefully not to st 
striking might be fatal—a moderation in torture for which Mrs. 


the witch's daughter. 


ike where 





[not the self-restraint. ‘The coroner's jury, nevertheless, 


They argued for two hours—about 


Smith hi 
could not come to a decision. 
Stammers’ guilt only, says the local reporter, but that must be an 
error—and were at length discharged without a verdict, and th 
case referred to the Hedingham bench of magistrates. ‘They will 
as we have said, 
» belief in 


rnatural power of an old dumb Frenchman over his ac- 


probably do justice, for the belief in black magic, 


now annoys the upper class; but all the incidents, th 
the sup 
quaintance, the lavish offering to propitiate his malice, the trust in 
a com] ulsory kiss, the savage and protracted crue lty displayed to 
a wizard to whom the assailant was still offering sacrifice, and the 
jury too puzzled to know if a death of the kind involved man- 
slaughter, make up a picture which may, perhaps, lower for an 
hour the tone of our habitual peeans over English humanity and 
civilization. What could Africans do worse to propitiate a fetish ? 





THE CAVENDISHES. 
\ JE are among a new order of magnates. The House of 
\ Cavendish does not belong to the roll of Norman nobles, 
conquered no acre of soil, sent no leader to the Crusades, lost no 
ig the Wars of the Roses, and, though of high historic 





member dur 
importance, is as a great house not old. 
during that re-distribution of England popularly known as the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the greatest social event between 
the Conquest and the Reform Bill; but its real founder was a 
woman, Elizabeth Hardwick, who devoted a long life, enduring 
beauty, matchless wit, and a heart above or below most scruples, to 
the aggrandizement of the Cavendishes. 
who can be admitted to have risen above the mass was William 
Cavendish, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., obtained an appoint- 
He was the second son of Thomas 


It rose above the surface 


The first man of the race 


ment in the Royal Exchequer. 
Cavendish, of Cavendish-Overhall, in Suffolk, a well-to-do though 
undistinguished squire. Genealogists will have it that Thomas was 
the lineal descendant of Sir John Cavendish, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in the reign of Edward IIIL., who obtained the 
lordship of Cayvendish-Overhall by his marriage with the heiress 
of John de Odyngseles; and that the Cavendishes of Grimston 
Hall, in Suffolk, who produced the greatest man of the name, 
Elizabeth's illustrious navigator, were of the same stock, but 
the pedigree must be pronounced untenable. So must the 
pleasing story that it was the first of the House who was 
gentleman usher to Wolsey, who wrote his life, devoted him- 
self to the Cardinal in his misfortunes, and was, therefore, the 
honoured friend of Henry VIII. Great houses absorb the 
achievements of all who bear their name, but this man was George, 
elder brother of the founder, and the repute of mention by Shakes- 
peare and aid in the defeat of the Armada must be struck from 
All that is certain is that William Cavendish, 
& gentleman owning some small lands in Suffolk, was in the year 
of the Cardinal’s death one of the commissioners for taking 
the “ surrenders” of several religious houses, and in 1539 was ap- 
pointed one of the auditors of the Court of Augmentation—a 
tribunal established to perform a task which at that time puzzled 
all English statesmen, viz., so to “ augment” the King’s revenue 
that he might be able to put England in a condition of decent 
defence. 


the family claims. 


In those days the ox who trod out the corn was not 
muzzled, and on the 26th of February, 1540, little more than three 
hundred years ago, William Cavendish received a royal grant of 
the lordships and manors of Northawe, Cuffeley, and Chyldewicke, 
in Hertfordshire, all abbey property. Six years after he was 
knighted and appointed Treasurer of the Chamber to the King, “a 
place of great trust and honour,’ and no contemptible pickings 








in the way of small abbeys, out of the way rectories, and other 
trifles then going pretty freely, sometimes in grants, more often in 
The Exchequer was always 
knew well where the fat 


sales forced on with ruinous speed. 
selling, and the officials naturally 
So well did William Cavendish employ his opportuni- 


ties, that in the last year of Edward VI. he received a royal grant 


morsels lay. 

‘divers lands belonging to several dissolve] priories and abbeys 
‘, Dorsetshire, Corn- 
for his manors at Northawe 





in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Staffords 
wall, Kent, and Essex,” in « ‘ 
in Hertfordshire, Northawberry in Lincolnshire, the site of the 


ls in Cornwall and other 





priory of Cardigan, and other la: 
inties, and so blossomed from a minor official into a very 
considerable landholder. 
it fortune had fallen in love with the Cavendish, who seems to 
had very indistinct ideas of any other worship; for he con- 
i to hold under Mary the office which he had held under 
Henry and Edward VI. Two wives had died leaving no male 


«i Mistress Barley, widow of Alexander Barley, 


rhis was pretty well for one generation, 





is % ¥ he li he woo 
Elizabeth Hardwick of whom we have 





) yyshire, the 
lready made mention. She was the daughter and (after her 
brother's death) the heiress of Hardwick, 
Derbyshire, and had been married at fourteen, and her hus- 


xl soon after, bequeathed her his whole estate. 


John Hardwick, of 


warmly loved her cond choice, for 


during her long career the single ol! t which 





the heart of this extraordinary woman was to ex 
and wealth of the Cavendishes. Her first comm: 
like every other she ever issued in life was at once obeyed, was to 


sell all the southern estates, and aggregate the Cavendish property 
Among the consequent purchases was 

in the possession of the Agard 
thes, of Leech, who had 


round her ancestral farms. 
the manor of Chatsworth, then 
but formerly the seat of the Le 
built there a decent mansion and laid out a park. 
1 her husban l to pull 


family, 
Lady Cavendish, 
however, foresaw her destinies, and persuad 


down the hall and build what Camden calls a * spacious elegant 
house,” a quadrangular affair with turrets, bearing little resemblance 
to the existing palace. Sir William did not live to finish it, 


dying in 1557; but his widow did, as she did-everything else 
which might tend to Cavendish advantage. There were three 
sons of the marriage and three daughters; but Sir William 
Cavendish, like Alexander Barley, left everything to his widow, 
who with three inheritances was naturally courted by many 
After a curious list of proposals she found the con- 
Tormarton, in 


suitors. 
nection she wanted, Sir William St. Loe, of 


Gloucestershire, owner of several fair lordships. She insisted, 


however, on her price, and in the marriage articles a clause 
was inserted by which, in default of more children, all the 


lordships and manors of St. Loe passed from his race to the 
Wiiliam Cavendish, to the , 
brothers and his own daughters bya pre 


children of exclusion of St. Loe’s 
vious marriage, perhaps 
the coolest stipulation ever made even by a widow. ‘This husband, 
too, died, andthe widow, still beautiful and with a tongue which 
must have been of almost magical power, captivated the greatest 
subject then in the realm, George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
She made excellent terms with him, too, for besides a great join- 
ture—heaped up always for Cavendishes—he consented to a triple 
union of the families. His son and heir Gilbert was bidden to 
marry Mary Cavendish, youngest daughter of Sir William, while 
Henry Cavendish, eldest son, married Lady Grace Talbot, the 
Earl's youngest daughter. The Countess married her other two 
daughters equally well—the eldest, Frances Cavendish, to Sir 
Henry Pierrepont, of Holme-Pierrepont, Notts, by whom she bore 
the ancestors of the Earls and Dukes of Kingston, and (through 
a female), of the Earls Manvers, who at present possess the Pierre- 
pont property; her second daughter, klizabeth, she contrived to 
marry into the royal family, viz., to Charles Stuart, Earl of 
Lennox, younger brother of the unfortunate Henry Lord Darnley, 
King of Scotland, and Elizabeth Cavendish became by him the 
mother of the equally unfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart. ‘This rela- 
tionship, as we shall see, gained the Chatsworth Cavendishes their step 
to the Peerage. ‘The Countess of Shrewsbury resided occasionally 
at Chatsworth during her union with her fourth husband, and the 
Earl, having been entrusted with the custody of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, the hall * acquired a more than common interest,” as having 
been one of the prisons of that Princess. 

The Countess survived her fourth husband also, and lived in 
great splendour for many years on her rich jointures. Besides 
Chatsworth, she built two other houses in Derbyshire, Oldcotes and 
Hardwick, leaving at the latter place her old family mansion 
standing near the new edifice, and trausmitting them all three to 


her second and favourite son, William Cavendish, who, we may 
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mention, inherited all his elder brother's fortune (on his early death), 
and stood lord of the greater portion of the vast accumulations 
carved by his father from abbey lands, and by his mother from the 
estates of every family with which four wealthy marriageshad brought 
her in contact. Among the exceptions was Welbeck Abbey, be- 
queathed with other estates by the mother to her third son, Charles. 
He married, as his second wife, Catherine, daughter and heiress of 
Cuthbert, Lord Ogle, of Ogle Castle, Northumberland, and hence- 
forward the Cavendish stem splits into two mighty branches, the 
Chatsworth, or elder Cavendishes, masters of endless abbey and 
other property, and the Welbeck, or younger Cavendishes, possessors 
of the lordships accumulated by the extinct house of Ogle 
Such a rise from a petty estate in Suffolk effected in one life-time 
is almost without a precedent even in a country where, from the 
Conquest to the death of William III., the personal favour of the 
Sovereign could in a day make a gentleman an immensely 
wealthy peer. 

We follow the Welbeck branch first. The Ogle heiress was, on the 
death of her father and husband, declared by letters patent Baroness 
of Ogle, and her eldest surviving son, William Cavendish, inherited 
her title, the vast Ogle and part of the Cavendish estates, and was 
created successively Baron Cavendish of Bolsover, Derbyshire, 
Viscount Mansfield, Earl of Ogle, Earl, 
Marquis, and Duke of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. The two last 
upon him in reward for 

Like all the Cavendishes 
large but self-indulgent 
with a certain 
political pressure, 
By his great 


Nottinghamshire, 


of these dignities were bestowed 
magnificent services to the Stuarts. 
for generations, he was a man of a 
nature, indolent and voluptuous, 

of soul which nothing but 
times,” in other words, could bring out of him. 
power and influence in the North—his property there affording 
him a gallant regiment of tenants, the renowned Whitecoats— 
and his stealy principles, he overbalance the 
Parliamentary interest there; and, on the whole (though with 
great changes of fortune), he kept the advantage over the Fair- 
faxes till the advance of the Scotch army in 1644 drove him to 
the shelter of York walls, whence he emerged (against his will) 


greatness 
severe ‘stormy 


managed to 


with Prince Rupert to encounter the defeat at Marston which the 


latter had brought on by his obstinate rashness. After the battle 
the Marquis took shipping at Hull and returned to the Continent, 
being unable, as he himself said, to encounter the laughter of the 
courtiers at his discomfiture. Soon after his arrival at Paris 
he feli in love with, and married as his second wife, Margaret 


Lucas, one of Queen Henrietta’s maids of honour, daughter of 


Thomas Lucas, of St. John's, near Colchester, and sister of the Sir 
Charles T.ucas shot by Fairfax after the capture of that town in 
1648. This is the well-known blue-stocking, and most eccentric 


and learned Duchess of Neweastle, who was so much admired in | 
| dwelling of a subject. 


her own day and has been so much ridiculed since. Whether she 
Were a wise person or not, she was certainly a devoted and 
admiring wife, as her writings testify. His estate being under 
sequestration he was put to great straits in living till the 
death of his younger brother Sir Charles, a mathematician of the 
highest class, described by Clarendon as a magnificent soul ia a 
frail body, brought him an income of 4,2002 a year, on which he 
lived till the Restoration. Sir Charles had fortunately been induced 
to compound with the Parliamentarians, and had bought in as 
much of his brother's confiscated estates as he could lay his hands 
on, preserving, for example, Welbeck and Bolsover. On the return 
of the elder to England, however, he found his means sadly crip- 
pled, and the statement of his position will illustrate better than 
entire histories the position to which the younger Cavendishes had 
risen, and the sacrifices entailed by the Civil War on a great 
English landed proprietor. 

Of eight parks that he possessed before the Civil War all but 
Welbeck were destroyed. Clipston Park, seven miles in com- 
pass, and filled with magnificent trees, estimated at 20,000/., 


in which he had chiefly delighted, was utterly defaced, not a | 


tree being left standing. He had still, however, remaining 
in Notts 6,229/. per annum; in Lincolnshire, 100/. per annum; 
in Derbyshire, 6,128/. per annum; in 
per annum; in Gloucestershire, 1,581/. per annum ; in Somerset- 
shire, 1,303/. per annum; in Yorkshire, 1,700/. per annum; in 
Northumberland, the Baronies of Bothal, Ogle, and Hepple, 3,000/. 
per annum ; total, 22,390/. per annum. His losses his wife com- 
putes at 941,500/., of which she attributes 403,000/., without inte- 
rest, to the Civil War; lands lost, 2,000/. per annum; and lost in 
reversion, 3,200/.; and he sold lands to pay his debts to the 
value of 56,000/. His woods cut down she estimates at 45,000/. 
As a compensation for his losses he asked and obtained a step in 
the Peerage, and was accordingly, in 


Staffordshire, 2,349/. | 


664, made Duke of | 





Newcastle. He died in December, 1676, and was succeeded by his 
son Henry (his eldest son Charles, Lord Mansfield, having died 
before him) who adhered firmly to the Stuart family—was greatly 
trusted and admired by James II., opposed the Revolution, and 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, 
retired from public business, and died at Welbeck in 1691. 
Henry’s four sons preceded him to the tomb, and he left 
five coheiresses, but the bulk of the Newcastle property passed 
eventually through one of them to the Holles family; thence 
by a second heiress to Harley, Earl of Oxford, and thence by a 
third heiress to the Bentincks, Dukes of Portland, who now enjoy 
it. The younger branch was extinct. It had lasted but two 
generations, the almost regal Duke whose opposition to a new 
dynasty was a great question of State being only the great- 
grandson of William Cavendish, clerk in the Exchequer, and 
manager of the Tudor confiscations. ‘The family had done their 
work in the world, and their eagerness to accumulate was only 
equalled by the splendid decision with which they staked their 
much desired wealth on behalf of the cause which, like most of the 
new noblesse, they held to be that of duty. 

The elder, or Chatsworth branch, however, remained still in 
prosperous existence. William Cavendish, son of the Sequestra- 
tor, after the ordinary career of a great country gentleman 
during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, serving as sheriff 
and sitting in Parliament, was in 1604 created by James 
(through Arabella Stuart’s influence), Baron Cavendish of 
Hardwick. He had caught the passion of the day for geo- 
graphical adventure, was one of the first “ adventurers’ who 
settled a colony and plantation in Virginia, and on the discovery 
of Bermuda was one of the knot of nobles to whom the King 
granted the island. They settled and provisioned it in 1612, 
and in memory of the fact one of the eight counties of Bermuda 
still bears the name of Cavendish. In 1618 he created 
Earl of Devonshire, and died at Hardwick in 1625, at the 
age of seventy-five. His son William survived him only three 
Iie was a man notorious for his accomplishments, his 
The King married 


was 


years. 
dissoluteness, and his half insane expenditure. 
him to Christian, the daughter of his Scotch favourite, Edward 
Lord Bruce of Kinloss—his younger brother is ancestor of the 
present Governor-General of India—taking that meaus of reward- 
ing Lord Bruce by marrying him into an already great family. 
He gave the bride himself 10,0007. on the wedding, and on the 
father of the bridegroom making a second marriage, enjoined him 
not on that account to diminish the inheritance which he would 
leave to his eldest son. Before his father’s death, however, Lord 
Cavendish had already contractel a large debt, and when his 
fortunes were by that eveat reinstated he launched out into still 
larger expenses, making his house more like a palace than the 
He was, however, more than a spendthrift 
and aroue. Hobbes had been his tutor, he had travelled, he 
knew European languages so well that he was used as courtly 
interpreter to foreign ambassadors, and he was a magnificent patron 
of literature and the fine arts. His vices have been obscured by 
the praises heaped upon him in return, but he nearly undid all the 
efforts of the Sequestrator and Elizabeth Hardwick. At his death 
his affairs seemed in hopeless confusion, a vast and increasing debt 
and upwards of thirty law-suits making up the inheritance. For the 
second time, however, a woman built up the House. His widow 
Christian was guardian of the minor, and she calmly devoted her life 
to the unravelling of theskein. She had a jointure of 5,000 a year, a 
clear head, a fascinating tongue, and that incapacity of blundering 
in matters pecuniary which is included in Scotch descent. With 
this, and still more with her own woman's wit, perseverance, and 


| fascination of manner, she fought successfully all the law-suits 


against powerful adversaries, and brought them to an end in 
moderate time, so that King Charles said to her in astonishment, 
** Madam, you have all my judges at your disposal.” Some of the 
debts she liquidated by the sale of some estates disentailed by her 
husband by Act of Parliament (a rare act of grace in those days), 
the rest she fairly paid off by mere prudent management of the 
property, and she handed over to her son his inheritance scarcely 
impaired by his father’s mad extravagance. When her son came of 


age she retired to her seat, Leicester Abbey, and resided there till 


the Civil War broke out, remaining, we may add, the providence of 
the family. The Earl, under her advice, flung in his lot, like his great 
cousin of Newcastle, with the King, voted for the King at West- 
minster to the last minute, obeyed his summons to York, and 
to the Anti-Parliament at Oxford, and then ran away to the 
Continent. The motive for this act will never now be explained, 
but it seems possible that Christian had made the blunder of 
all women of her kind, and governed her son till his manliness 
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Lhim again, however. 





was somewhat questionable. She savi Parlia 


ment admitted him to composition, and on her advice he overcame 


his obstinacy, car to terms, returned to England, and lived 
in strict retirement till the Restorat , dying a highly resp 
nonentity L684 His younger brother, Charles, had more of hi 
mother’s spi I lemplars ch him captain of the body 
guard they 1 l King, he d guished himself at Edg 
hill, took Grantham LB n-Trent by storm me his 
cous Neweas lieut ral of horse, and seems to 
have had in him all th lit of a great and gs ful com- 
mander. Ilis destiny, however, 1 Cromwell's, and instantly 
snapped. Cromwell met him near Gainsborough, bréke his for 


him into a quagmire, where he was slain by the famous 





(Baxter's fi ), . thrust ler the short 
ribs.” ‘Thirty years after his mother ordered his body to be ex- 
humed, that it might lie next hers, and all Cavalier England 
mourned loudly for the perfect Cavalier. 


By 1664, then, the Cavendisl who but b 
l thus 


had contributed thre 


ishes, gan to grow in 1530, 
far. They had earned a dukedom and earldom, 


had advance 
great captains to the royal cause, and wer 
collectively, without exception, the richest landed proprietors in 


Great Britain. In 1691 only one branch remained, but that still 


held the earldom, all the Seq uestrato: had seized, and most of all 


his wife had gathered so patiently, and had commenced with 
William, fourth Earl, a new and far brighter career 

rHE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION AND LETTER. 
From our SreciAr CorresPONDENT 

New Y¥ August Sth, 1805. 

No moral or material change that 1 


taken place here during the past week ; 


ds comment from me h 
but before I 
] 


of my last letter, let me reply to th 


say something 
in continuation of the sub 
question which you appended to t] which was published in the 
Spectator of August Sth. The steamer that carries this to you 


will also bear one of public importance, which makes a notice of 





your question timely—I mean President Lincoln's letter to th 
Union State Convention of Illinois, in which he clearly states th 
issues to be settled by this war, and maintains his position firml 
upon the ground of his Emancipation Proclamation. ys tl 

‘the promi made to the slaves in that proclamation] must | 
kept.” Let me say, before answering your question, that in 1 

declaration the President is, in my judgment, merely and simply 





right and honest. He must keep the promise of that proclamati 
in spl t and in letter, to the very utmost of his ability, o1 he i 
faithless m 

But what is the extent of his ability? To give an answe 
to this question we must k k at the promise that he mad 


What was it He proclaimed that 


slaves “are and hene forth shall be free,” 


certain persons held as 
and he promised that 


‘the Executive Government of the United States, includ 


military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and main- 


} 


tain the freedom of the said P rsons.” Thi qu stion, therefore, is, 


had a President of the United States the right, in virtue of the 


Constitution which confers his power and gives him, in fact, his 


very official existence, to brush aside State laws, except for present 


inilitary necessity, and to declare that the military and naval 


authorities of the Union will mnize and maintain the condition 





s 


of things which he assumed the right to create? Now, what I 
said (and let me remark, by the way, that I notice this matter, not 
for the sake of self-justification, or for the love of preaching 
politics, but in the hope of helping your readers to understand this 
uughly)}—what I said was that the “ prospective clause ” 
of the proclamation would probably be pronounced null and void 
by the Supreme Court. I find, on looking back, that at the time 
when this proclamation was issued, the fi 
editor of the Ne 
of the Government, saw and hinted at this invalidity. 


matter thor 


rst day of this year, the 
York Times, a Republican and a hearty supporter 
In an article 
which bears the marks of Mr. Raymond's own pen, that paper then 
said, ‘* Sooner or later his [the President's] action in this matter will 
come up for review before the Supreme Court; and it is of the 
utmost importance to the President, to the slaves, and to the whole 
country, that it should come in a form to be sustained. It must be 


a legal and constitutional act in form as well as in substance. We 


wish, for this reason, that the President had given it the form of 


military order, addressed to his subordinate generals, enjoining 


upon them specific acts in the performance 
Ltot 
bodying declarations and averments, instead of commands: The 
difficulty is that the President may have had no more power to 
declare the slaves free beyond the lines of our armies, than a | 


of their military duties, 


instead of a proclamation addres » world at large, and em- 


- | and he is not elected by the people of that State 
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n to wh you hay iv \ specific power-of-attorney to 
buy a piece of land y 1 have the power to convey away 
half your fortune. If tl President had not the power 
which imed to hay in disputes the ques 

tl by uming his i\ inder the odious, but still per- 
fectly utional, Fuyitiy Sla Law, the Supreme 
( rt y so decide ; and what, t ill become of that prospec- 


clause promising that the military and naval authorities of the 
United States “ will 1 l ” the freedom of the 
slaves ¢ In the time of peace, Is th will of th President, how- 
ever righteous, to be maintained by military force against the law, 
No, not 
of Anglo-Saxon race 
clamation is not lawful, however rightful, it is void. As 
esident himself 


and in the face of the decision of the highest court ? 
among men of English, or, if you choose, 


says, in the very letter which has just been 





l, ** The proclamation as law, is valid or it is not valid. If 
is not valid it needs no retraction. If it is valid it cannot bi 
retracted, any more than the dead can be brought to life.” Sup- 
President were to make a promise of peace on certain 


to France, or any other nation with whom we might be at 


} } 


Having made the promise, he should do his utmost to fulfil 
But that wv 


ould be his personal affair. The promise would b 


of no more value than if it were made by Brown, Jones, 


or Robinson, because the Constitution places the power of 


pea and war in the hands of Congress 
| Che Constitution is absolute, and it alone is absolute. It 
is “the supreme law of the land, supreme over the Pre- 
sident, over Congress itself, even over the Supreme Court, 


nay, over the very people of the United States themselve 


ing the politics of the United States, this last 
is the grand point ever to be remembered, but which is con 
tinually forgotten. It was Mr. Seward, I believe, who in th 
Senate talked of obeying a “higher lav than the Constitution of 


the United States. But for a Senator of the United States, a 
Senator, there can be no higher law than the Constitution. If 
service under that Constitution is irreconcilable with his sense of 
right, he must resign his seat and go to work to bring about a 


0 No creature can act a rding toa higher law than that 
by which and for which it is created; and a Senator or the 

nt of the United States, or of the * so-called Confederate 
States,” is the mere creature of the Constitution of that Union 
or that Confederacy. Especially is this true of a Senator, who 


does not represent, as the member of the Lower House does, 


a certain number of the people of the United States who elect 
him, and whose, the Senator's, position is totally and radically 
unlike that of a member of the House of Lords or of the House of 
Commons. A Senator represents a State, a State as corporate body, 
but appointed by 
At the risk of telling some 
all the States are equally 


its legislature. of your readers what 


they already know, I will add here that 
represented in the Senate ; 


tion of less than 91,000, has equal weight in the 


} 


so that little Delaware, with its popula- 


Senate with New 


| York, with a population of 4,000,000. And it is especially provided 


by the Constitution that this equality of representation shall not be 


iken away from any State without its own consent, even by an 


mendment of that instrument. Che object of these strict 


mstitutional provisions and checks is the protection of the rights 
of minorities, which, contrary to the opinion continually expressed 
by European writers, are guarded here with ceaseless solicitu le and 


minute attention. With you a minority, or rather the majority of 


a minority, of the nation rules; which we think unjust, and con- 
sidered radically, and not according to mere custom, un-English. 
With But to 


guard the interests minority we have, for the nation, and 


is the majority of the whole body of citizens rules. 
of the 
1onwealth of which it is composed, a written 
m, Which limits the 


also for each com: 


constitut 
of the 
thus prevents that majority from bec 


power, executive and legislative, 


majority by certain clear, immoveable bounds, and 
ming tyrannical, Thus 
of the people of 


the rights of the minority of the nation, i. ¢., 
, the rights of the min rity of the people of each 


the United Stat 
commonwealth or State, and the rights of the minority, however 
] 


small, of the States as corporat wodies, are ¢ wefully protected. 


Thus we prevent our Government from ev becoming that of a 
consolidated power swayed by a mere majority. Our national 
Constitution must be changed ; but only on one point is the needed 
change one of principle —that of the recognition of lavery, which 


must be 


done away with. In other respects it only needs to be 
made more flexible, to spring more quickly at the touch of circum- 
stance, to respond more surely and steadily to the demand of a 
great emergency. But no notion could be more incorrect than that 


so prevalent among you, that our Constitution “broke down at 
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the first trial.” It was the first trial, and the first was to meet a 
rebellion which spread over a tract as large as half of Europe, and 
a conspiracy of thirty years’ standing. The Constitution strained, 
but it did not break. Did the British Constitution break down in 
1745, when, after the reigning family had been upon the throne, 


Car au chemin qu'il doit suivre 
Dieu méme le conduira— 

A son aise et sans ennui 

Il verra le plus long age, 

Et ses enfans aprés lui 

Auront la terre en partage.” 


by the deliberate act of the British people, about as long as we have Good healthy doctrine this, and an apt introduction to the sermon. 


been a nation, there was a second insurrection, and there were 
more Jacobins in London than there are Copperheads in New 
York ? 

The absgluteness and comprehensiveness of these National and 
State constitutions account for one defect which you, with some 
reason, have charged upon the character of our statesmanship. 
You say that our statesmen show only forensic ability; that our 
Congress is an assembly of notable attorneys; and the Spectator 
itself has declared that in Mr. Lincoln we have an attorney for 
President. You look for a discussion of great principles, and you find 
only something like pleading at nisi prius. But, as far as we are 
concerned, we settled the great principlesin the beginning. Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights are at the bottom of everything; 
and then, as there is no kingly prerogative to watch, no privileged 
order to sustain or to restrain, no alliances or foreign policy to 
manage, no church establishment or question of religion in any 
form, and no problem of suffrage because already every citizen 
votes, what matter of principle is there to be discussed? It is left 
for our statesmen only to see that their laws conform to the written 
Constitution of the nation or the commonwealth, as the case may be. 
Clearly, then, their labours must be in the nature of the construing 


and executing a written instrument. Their management must be | 


lawyer-like, or, if you please, attorney-like, their speeches forensic, 
their opinions at the best judicial. 

And now, as to our “attorney ” President and his letter, which, 
to judge by the past, you all will read and comment upon. We 
cannot read that very familiar and easy-going epistle without feeling 


that it was written by a right-hearted, sagacious, determined man, | 


as open and as candid as the day. Pass it by, if you can, as we 
pass it by, that his style is such as would get a lad in an upper class 
in any of our public schools a formidable array of black marks, 
almost bad enough for a writer of “sensation” despatches to a 
New York newspaper, forget this, and say whether the man who 
wrote that letter and did that which the letter is written about is 
not both wise and upright. He surely does not stand much upon 
his dignity ; but he does upon his honour ; and it will not hurt him 
materially among the cultivated people of the older States, while it 
will help him in the valley of the Mississippi, that he calls our gun- 
boats ‘** Uncle Sam’s web feet,” and, in allusion to their penetration 
of swamps and little creeks, says that they have been ‘‘ wherever the 
ground was a little damp.” He is daily gaining the confidence of 
the nation. It is not long since that a great many, even of the 
Republicans, doubted his capacity and his prudence. Success and 
the development of the course of his administration are now vindi- 
cating both his firmness and his wisdom; and even such of the 
Democrats as are not pro-slavery men are beginning to have a 
certain pride in our awkward, uncultured President. He is so 
loyal to truth and right, has so little in him of the ‘ scurvy politi- 
cian,” that ** seems to see the things he sees not.” I see this, who 
did not vote for him, and who have doubted him. 

I must close this letter here without touching again at this time 
upon the question of race, or your readers will weary of me. But 
I shall return to it, because to understand it is in a great measure 
to understand this nation, which seems to you so difficult a 
problem. 

It is just announced from Washington that returns show that 
General Meade fought the battle of Gettysburg with 58,000. men, 
all told. ‘The disparity of numbers in favour of Lee was then even 
greater than we had supposed. A YANKER. 





LONG VACATION CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dieppe, Sunday, Sept. 13. 
I HAVE just come away from hearing a very remarkable sermon at 
the Protestant church here, of which I should like to give you some 
idea before it goes out of my head. ‘The preacher was a M. 
Revel, a native of Dieppe, now a minister at Amsterdam, where 
Le has a high reputation. He is here visiting his mother, which 
visit I should say is likely to be cut short if he goes on preaching 
such sermons as he gave us to-day, or else a liberty is allowed in the 
pulpit in France which is not to be had elsewhere. The service 
began with a hymn. Then a layman read out the Commandments 
from a desk. Then we sang part of Psalm xxy.; one of the 
verses ran :— 
* Qui craint Dieu, qui veut bien, 
Jamais ne s’egarera, 


While we were singing, M. Revel mounted the pulpit. He is 
a man of thirty-five or thereabouts; middle-sized, bald, dark ; 
with a broad brow, large grey eyes, and sharp, well-cut features. 
After two short extempore prayers—almost the only ones I have 
ever heard in which there was nothing offensive—he began his 
sermon on a text in Ecclesiastes. As it had little bearing on 
the argument, and was never alluded to again, I do not repeat it. 

** There is much talk,” M. Revel began, **in our day about an 
order of nature. All acknowledge it; as science advances it is 
found more and more to be unchangeable. We ought to rejoice in 
this unchangeableness of the order of nature, for it is a proof of 
the existence of a God of order. [lad we found the earth all in 
confusion it would have been a proof that there could be no such 
God. But this God has established a moral order for man as un- 
changeable as the order of nature. It was recognized by the 
heathen who worshipped Nemesis. The whole of history is 
one long witness to this moral order, but we need not go back far 
for examples. Look at Poland, partitioned by three great 
monarchs, and at what is happening and will happen there. Look 
at America, the land of equality, of freedom, of boundless plenty, 
and what has come on her for the one great sin of slavery. Look 
at home, at the story of the great man who ruled France at the 
beginning of our new era, the man of success—-‘ qui éblouissait lui 
meme en éblouissant les autres,—who answered by victory upon 
victory those who maintained that principle had still something to 
say to the government of the world, and remember his end on the 
rock in mid-ocean. 

‘* Be sure, then, that there is an unchangeable moral order, and 
this is the first law of it, ‘ Qui fait du mal fait du malheur” The 
most noticeable fact in connection with this moral order which our 
time is bringing out is the solidarité of the human race. The 
solidarité of the family and the nation was recognized in old 
times. Now, commerce and intercourse are breaking down the 
barriers of nations. A rebellion in China, a war in America, is 
felt at once in France, and the full truth is dawning upon us that 
nothing but a universal brotherhood will satisfy men. But you 
may say that punishment follows misdoing so slowly that the moral 
order is virtually set aside. Do not believe it. ‘ Qui fuit du mal 
fait du malheur.” ‘The law is certain; but if punishment followed 
at once, and fully, on misdoing, mankind would be degraded. On 
the other hand, * Qui fait du Lon fait du bonheur,’ and this law is 
equally fixed and unchangeable in the moral order of the world. 

‘* You may wonder that I have scarcely used the name of Christ 
to youto-day ; but what need? 1 have spoken of humanity ; He 
is the Son of Man, of a universal brotherhood which has no 


| existence without Him, of which He is the founder and the head.” 


As we came out of chuich it was amusing to hear the com- 


/ ments of the audience, at least of the English portion. Some 
| ° . oo . 
called it rank Socialism, others paganism, others good sound 


Christian teaching ; but all seemed to agree that it was very stirring 
stuff, and that this would be the last time that M. Revel would be 
allowed to address his old fellow townsmen from the pulpit. 
Indeed, his sketch of Napoleon I. was much too true to be 
acceptable to Napoleon III., and though his doctrine of universal 
brotherhood may be overlooked, I should scarcely think that his 
historical views can be. I was utterly astonished myself to hear 
such a sermon in a French pulpit. I had never heard M. Revel 
before; but his reputation, which seems to be very great, 
is thoroughly deserved. The sermon of which I have tried to 
gave you a skeleton lasted for fifty minutes, and never flagged for 
a moment. Sometimes he was familiar and colloquial, sometimes 
impassioned, sometimes argumentative, but always eloquent. He 
spoke with his whole body as weil as with his voice, which last 
organ was managed with rare skill; and, indeed, every faculty of 
the man was thoroughly trained for his work, and so well trained 
that notwithstanding my English dislike to action or oratory in a 
pulpit, I never felt that it was overdone or in bad taste. In short, 
I never heard such scientific preaching, and came away disabused 
of the notion that extempore sermons must be either flat, or 
vulgar, or insincere. I only wish our young parsons would take 
the same pains in cultivating their natural gifts as M. Revel has 
done, and hope that any of them who may chance to read this will 
take an opportunity the next time they are at Amsterdam of going 
to hear M. Revel, and taking a lesson. 1 have been trying to 
satisfy myself for the last three days what it is which makes this 
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town so wonderfully different from any English provincial town of 
the same siz I do not mean the watering-place end of it next 


the sea, which is composed of the crystal palace known as the 


établisseme: f des val 
this quarter is inhabited by strangers of all nations, and should be 


, great hotels and expensive lodging-houses— 


compared to Brighton or Scarborough—but the quiet old town 
behind, 
and is as 
make out, the 


h has nothing in common with the watering-place, 
hum-drum a place as Peterborough. As far as I 
difference lies in the enjoyment which 
their daily business. We 
now by all the world, so | 
must be some the But 
s his shopkeeping with a very 
he liked it. He sits or stands at 
and it requires an effort, after 


whi 


can 
these Dieppois seem to take in are 
called a nat 
suppose there 
cert uinly the 


bad grace, and not the least as if 


n of shopkeepers 
truth in nickname. 


Englishman do 


his counter with grim anxious face, 
one has entered his trap and asked a question as to any article, to 


without g. ‘Lhe moment his closing time comes, up 


shutters, and he clears out of the shop, and takes himself 


retire buyin 
go the 
off out of sight and hearing of it as fast as he can. 
Dieppe (and the rule holds good I think in all French towns), the 
people seem really to delight in their shops, and by preference to 
the slice of street 
In fact, the shops seem to be convenient 


But here in 


live in them, and in in front of them, rather 


than in any other place. 
places open 1 to enable their owners to causer with the greatest 
possible number of their neighbours and other people, rather than 
! 


places for the receipt of custom and 


| than rational, to regard the sun 
serious making of money. | 


I doubt if any man is a worse hand at shopping than I, and yet | 


I can go boldly into any shop here, and turn over the articles, and 
chaffer over them, and then go out without buying, and yet feel 
that I have conferred a benefit rather than otherwise on the pro- 
prietor of the establishment. And as to closing time, there is no 
such thing. ‘The only difference seems to be that after a certain 
hour if you choose to walk into a shop you will probably find your- 
self in a family party. No one turns off the gas until he goes to 
bed, so as you loiter along you have the advantage of seeing every- 
thing that is 
clearly hold to be an equivalent, the opportunity of looking at 


going on, and the inhabitants have what they 
and talking about you. The master of the shop sits at his ease, 
ometimes reading his journal, sometimes still working at his trade, 
in an easy-going way, as if it was a pleasure to him, and chatting 
away as he works. lis wife is either working with her needle on 
casting up the accounts of the day, but in either case is re ady in a 
moment to look up and join in any talk that may be going on. 
The younger branches of the family disport themselves on the floor, 
or play dominoes on the counter, or flirt with some neighbour of 
| he 
pastrycooks’ seem favourite sociul haunts, and often you will find 
two or three of the 
gathered in a knot round the sleek, neatly-shaved citizens who pre- 


the opposite sex who has dropped in, in the further corners. 


nearest shops deserted, and the inmates 
side in spotless white caps, jackets, and aprons, over these temples 


In short, the life of the Dieppe burgher is not cut 
into sharp lengths as it would be with us, one of which is religiously 


of good things. 
set apart for trade and nothing else. Business and pleasure seem 
with him to be run together, and he surrounds the whole 
halo of small-talk which seems to make life run off wonderfully 
Whether his method of carrying on 


with a 


easily and happily to him. 
trade results in as good articles as with us I cannot say, for the 
Dieppois is by no means guileless enough to part with his wares 
But 


so much more easy, SO 


cheap, so that I have had very little experience of them. 


i 
certainly the general aspect of his daily life, 


much more social than that of his compeer in England, has a good 
deal of fascination about it. 
the charm might disappear, but at first one is inclined strongly 
to wish that we could take a leaf out of his book, and learn to take 
that there are 
vastly few things in this world worth worrying about will, 1 fear, 


On better acquaintance very possibly 


things more easily. ‘The wisdom which has learnt 
be a long time in leavening the British nation. 

The people of Dieppe are 
discreet folk in every way, wonderfully so when one considers their 
and most fashionable crowd 
Of these, and their 
amusements, and habits, and wonderful costumes in and out of the 


a remarkably well-conducted and 
close neighbourhood to the richest 
which frequents any French watering-place 
sea, I have no room to speak in this letter. They are now gone, or 
fast going, and this is the time for people of moderate means and 
quiet tastes, who wish to enjoy the deliciously exciting air and 
pretty sc¢ this 
furnished most of the ships for the 


nery of very charming old sea town, which 


invasion of England 800 
years ago, and will well repay the costs of a counter invasion. 
Only let the English invader tak 


foot on unless he thinks it 


care when he sets his 


the Norman shore, worth while 


to be fleeced for the honour and glory of being under the 
Sie i es 4 mS m) 
< - 3 


same roof with French dukes, Russian princes, and English 
milords, to give a berth to the Hotel Royal. I am 
happy to say I do not speak from personal experience, but only 
vive voice 


wide 


to the universal outcry against the extortion of this 
huge hotel, the most fashionable in Dieppe. ‘The last story is that 
an English nobleman travelling with a courier, who arrived late one 
evening, did not dine, and left early the next morning, had to pay 
a bill of 75 franes for his entertainment. The bill must have been 
a work of high art. 

I hope in another letter to give you some notions of the water- 
ing-place life, which is very quaint and amusing, and as unlike our 
old town is unlike our ordinary towns. 

Vacuus VIATOR. 


sea-side doings as the 


THE SUN NOY HABITABLE. 
lo TH! rue * Srecratror.” 
Belfast, September 14, 


Epiror ot 


1865. 


Sin,—In your article of the 12th, on “The Sun as a Dwelling 


place,” you assume the hypothesis of the sun’s dark body as a 


fact. 


it is nothing but a hypothesis, suggested by Sir W. Herschel, in 


I hope you will permit me to state in your columns that 


order to give an explanation of the solar spots, which has re- 
mained unquestioned until lately, partly because there has been 
no rival hypothesis, and partly because of a desire, more natural 
as habitable. The 


generation of scientific men, however, are coming over to the 


younger 


opinion of Laplace, that the sun is an incandescent mass. Profes- 
sor Thomson, of Glasgow, published—last year, I think—an article 
in Macmillan, in which he distinctly maintained that theory ; and 
indeed the existence of a dark body within the luminous atmos- 
phere of the sun appears totally impossible, when we consider 
that if the former is darker than the latter it must also be colder ; 
and the law of the universal tendency of heat to an equilibrium 
makes it impossible for any body whatever to remain permanently 
colder than its envelope. Permanently, I say, it may do so for 
a finite time, but the unmeasured ages during which the sun 
must have existed to warm the earth, are, for the purpose I speak 
of, practically equivalent to an eternity. 

Sir John Herschel, in his “ Outlines of Astronomy,” perceives 
the difficulty, and tries to explain it away by the arguments 
that “a perfectly reflective canopy would prevent any heat being 

adiated downwards, and no heat would be conducted downwards 

through an atmosphere rapidly increasing in density. That the 
penumbral clouds are highly reflective the fact of their being 
visible at all in such a position leaves no doubt.” 

To this argument there are, in my opinion, three replies, each 
separately conclusive. First, nothing in nature is perfectly 
reflective. Second, if the penumbral clouds (that is to say, the 
clouds below the luminous clouds, supposing them to exist at all, 
which I dispute), were perfectly reflective, they would be as 
bright to the eye as the luminous clouds, and could not be dis 
tinguished from them. Mind, whether it is true or not that an 
atmosphere of transparent gases, rapidly increasing in density 
downwards, would conduct absolutely no heat, it certainly would 
carry heat downwards to the body of the sun, in the asec nding 
and descending currents which cannot fail to be formed in the 
violent agitation which observation shows to be always going on 
in the sun's atmosphere. 

But what are the spots? Iam told Leverrier, the discoverer 
of the planet Neptune, and Kivchoff, the author of the system of 


spectrum analysis, have both suggested that they are only clouds. 


But how can dark clouds be formed in so intense a heat, and how 
are we to explain the undisputed visible fact that they are 
funuel-shaped depressions below the sun's luminous surface? I 
have as yet read no answer to these questions. But so far from 
giving up the subject in despair, I shall not be in the least sur- 
prised if the whole mystery is cleared up any day. Sir H. Davy 
found that when difficulties were thickest he was nearest to some 
reat discovery. 

As to the “ willow-leaf shaped bodies,” it surely ought not to 
surprise us if the clouds of the sun's luminous atmosphere present 
strange shapes and appearances. ‘The notion that they may 
possibly be organisms, which Sir William Armstrong has copied 
from Sir John Herschel, is like what might be suggested by the 
clouds of our atmosphere to ap astronomer stationed in a planet 
where clouds and rain were unknown, and vegetation nourished 
I think such a world may be conceived without 


gr 


only by dew. 
avy physical absurdity. 

There is a self-denial of the intellect as well as of the senses, 
and it needs much self-denial to feel the strongest interest in 
phenomena, and confess ourselves unable to frame any hypothesis 
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less « 


t . 

have to choose between insufficient or demonstrably untrue hypo- 

thesis and none at all, to choose the latter.—Yours, & 
Joseru Jon 


ur duty whi we 
ll uly, nei 


9 account for them. But it is not the 


Munrrnuy. 


P.S.—You regard Professor Thomson's theory of the meteori 
origin of solar heat as only a conjecture, though the most pr 


1 

bable one. It seems to me that Mr. Carrington’s observation of 

two meteors darting. across the sun and then disappearing giv 

a very strong confirmation to th y, Which was published 
t seen till 1859. 


ticol 
in 1855, if not earlier, while the meteors were n 
Sir David Brewster’s conjecture, that the sun’s heat com 
from its dark body, while the light comes from the lumin 
clouds, was never anything but a conjecture without strong facts 
to support ic; aud 1 doubt David would repeat it 
now. It is contrary to all anal though it agrees with thé 
of light, which supposes light, and, therefore, 


whether Sir 
sy ; 
“ emissive theory” 
necessarily, radiant heat also, to be actual substances; a theory 
which Sir David maintained after nearly every one else had given 
itup. I think the progress of the science of 
retarded by the terms used. People naturally suppose that ** he 
of temperature ” and “ radiant heat’ 
whereas, in reality, they have no more resemblance than e 
city has to either; and they naturally suppose that radiant heat 
and light are two distinct things, although all research goes to 
prove that light, radiant heat, and the 
differ from each other only as two diff 
light differ. It would 
word as “f radiance ” 

Generations hence the historians of science will remark with 
surprise that Humboldt wrote his ‘* Cosmos” without a word on 
He probably felt that Herschel’ 
luminous atmosphere was 


heat was sensibly 
are nearly the same thing 


lectri- 


rently coloured rays ol 
if 


for them all. 


be a re al fain to science some su h 


were agreed on as a name f{ 


the constitution of the sun. 
theory of a dark body within the 
untenable, and had no other to offer. 


Alusic and 
ao 

“LE SECRET DE MISS AURORE.” 
Miss Brappon ought certainly to be content with the 


the Drama, 


dramatic 
popularity enjoyed by her novels. Her two most successful works 
have supplied materials for half the professional * adapters ” 
in town soon resulted in 
an alarming increase of stage kingdom. 
Lady Audley’s undeveloped madness and the mystery at Mellish 
Park had at one time nearly monopolized the provincial stage, and 
there seemed every prospect of the former even becoming a psycho- 
logical problem for “ mad doctors.” It is matter for conjecture 
how long this state of things would have continued had not Pro- 
fessor Pepper and Mr. Dircks stepped in and turned all the world 
into ghost-hunters and seers of visions. 


in 
London, and, of course, so great a vogue 


biga throughout thi 


my 


2) 
alt 


Some acute managers in 
France, who were not above taking a hint even from England, had 
watched the decline of bigamy and rise 
struck with the brilliant expedient combining the two, 
and the result version of ‘*Aurora Floyd” 
at the Théitre du Chatelet at Paris, with a perfect carnival 


of ghosts, and were 
ol 


was a dramatic 
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attempt is made to represent ** le sport” in full perfection. There is 
a great deal of what is meant for English ** chaff,’ but the authors 
our lower classes in represent- 

After one 
the 


are certainly too complimentary to 


ing them as possessed of quite so refined a style of wit. 
or two ineffectual attempts at a 


indicates its English character by a 


crowd 


which 


* hurrah ™ 





and chorus, of 


the following verse is a specimen :— 
l 
Le plus fin \ 
C'était T 
Tous 
Al ’ 
DANII 
Mai t a t l 
ra tL porter 
Tovs 
Al ’ 
DANIEI 
Aoh! h?! } ' 
Pa j 
V'la 
1) ’ ; } 
Pa 
A 
Vila c’ qu 
A 
V'la c’ qu 
Dig, d all right 
REPRISE gel le d un cheur f | 
Pauvre’ j 
\ ‘ 
After this ebullition of truly British cl ter, the story goes on, 


amidst continual drinking of tea, cating of pudding and * Chester 


(che to be attained 


?), and persevering attempts at the never 


‘hurrah!’ much the same as in the novel, until the introduction of 


| a grand harvest-home, with consequent ballet. 


of ghosts for a dénouement. British spirits appear to have 
paid a high duty in this case, for no less than 800/. is said } 


invocation. 
the 
other day, and cannot deny that, ludicrous as many of the mis- 
conceptions of there is a 
certain skill in theatrical effects which few of our English adapta- 
Whether as a supposed picture of ordinary Eng- 


to have been paid for the secret of the 


I witnessed a representation of this French 


magical 
nsation drama 
English manners and customs are, 
tions possessed. 
lish life, or on account of the ghost scene, it certainly fills the 
The story di 


vast theatre to the roof every evening. y departs pretty 
freely from the original, and there are several new characters in- 
troduced, which, as might be expected, are either purely French 
under English names, or strange combinations of English ece: 
The scene of the first act is laid at 
Felden Woods, and is chiefly remarkable for the constant drinking 
of tea by all the characters, the enthusiastic declaration of John 
Mellish that he had never eaten “ puddings mie: 

basted pudding being thus supposed to be the English ne p/ 


tricities and French natures. 


arrosés,’"—a well 


us ultra ot 
cookery—and a curious attempt at a representation of an English 
Christmas tree and juvenile party which suddenly terminates in a 


n- | 


poetical rhapsody, apropos of the season, uttered by Aurora kneeling. | 


A good deal of the second act is taken up with stable scenes at Mel- 
lish Park, and the French attempts at English low-life comedy form 
decidedly the most amusing portion of the play. Jockeys, grooms, 
trainers, and horses are all present on the stage in crowds, and an 


There is anothe1 


song, of which the following is the most notable verse :— 





“ Le buveur qui perd la ra 
Noyée au fond d grand ve1 
Dit au polic’man 1 is sévi 
‘C’etait laf du houblon ! ” 


followed by a chorus in praise of *la biére blonde,” which, it i 
to be presumed, means pale ale—a beverage certainly little known 
The rest of the p 
possibly in order to gain time for the preparations for the ghost 
tableaux, in which Hargrave, while escaping at night through the 


wood, is confronted by the phantom of Conyers rising on all sides 


among harvest-men. he play isa good deal spun out, 





and finally swoons with terror. 
With the of the 
version is clearly to be traced in at least one instance. The re 
Hargrave has manifestly taken Mr. Webster 
and his imitation is, on the whole, extremely 


regard to the acting, influence Adelphi 
presentative of 
as his model, 
creditable, although he could not apparently resist the temptation 
of adding a more morbid interest to the character in French eyes by 
heightening the physical deformity to an extent quite beyond 
English ideas of taste. Both Aurora herself and John Mellish are 
thoroughly French, and latter is about as unlike a Yorkshire 
squire as can well be imagined. 
of the comic dialogue considerable ; 
much of either exaggerated French sentiment, or clumsy imita- 
and I seareely think that the attrac- 


The spec tacle is good, and the wit 
but the acting consists far too 


tions of English peculiarities ; 
tions of Miss Braddon’s novel, such as they are, have gained by 


being presented in their French dress. AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 


MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY.’ 


“For a whole generation after the battle of Pydna,” writes 
o rs 

Mommsen, “the Roman State enjoyed a profound calm. Its 

dominion extended over the three continents, the lustre of the 


Roman power and the glory of the Roman name were constantly 
1! 


on the increase; all eyes rested on Italy, all talents, all riches 
flowed thither ; it seemed as if a golden age of peaceful prosperity 
and intellectual life had then begun.” This 
‘golden age” was followed by a period of the bloodiest revolu- 
tions which the ancient world ever The greatest men of 
Rome perished by the hands of their fellow-citizens, Italy was 
wasted by Roman armies, the 
a “reign of terror,” and stood in greater danger of destruction 
than when Hannibal had defeated her legions at Canne. It tot- 


* The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. 
Dickson. Vol, III. Richard Bentley. 


enjoyment of 
saw. 


Roman commonwealth endured 





Translated by the Rey. W. P. 
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tered to its base, and ‘‘ must necessarily have fullen to pieces 


had not Sulla saved its existence.” Even the Dictator could not 
do more than throw up a temporary dyke against the breakers 
raging round the State, and another cycle of revolutions had 
to run through its course before Rome regained order by 


the sacrifice of liberty. ‘These facts are known to all readers, 


English students who could give a clear 


intervened between the death to 


{ 


but there are few 


account of the events which 


Cato the elder and the birth of Cicero. Still fewer could give 
a satisfactory analysis of the causes by which these events 
were produced, or tell why it was that Rome fell from the 


very like ruin. For 


height of pr ito 


@ ° 


this 
been scarcely responsible. 


sperity something 


students have hitherto 
mplete history of the Roman 


iguoranc however, ordinary 
No c 
Republic, by an author of first-class reputation, has been put 
within the reach of English readers, and it chances, that while 
writers of great merit have described the earlier centuries and the 
latest 


gives a satisfactory acc 


age of the Republic, no work has been produced which 
unt of the * of Rome. 
Arnold has made familiar to every one interested in the stu ly of 


great revolution” 


antiquity the steps by which Rome became the leading power in 
Mr. Merivale has painted the statesmen and 
their parts in the last scene of the 
But those who wish to understand 
better 

The 


English form 


the ancient world 
generals who acted out 
Republic’s decline and fall. 


scenes in the great drama, have had no 


intermediate 
guide than the meagre sketch given by Dr. Liddell. 
Mommsen’s third 


takes away all excuse for this ignorance. It 


appearance of volume in an 
does much more 
than fill up for English readers what was hitherto a blank in their 
historical knowledge It goes far to make intelligible to them 
the history which they knew but could scarcely understand. 
For, in truth, it is as vain to dream of comprehending the policy 
of Cesar without understanding the policy of the Gracchi, as it 
would be to study the career of Napoleon without any know- 
Momm- 


ledge of the acts and aims of Danton or of Robespierre. 


sen tells at once all that can be known about the Roman revo- 


lution, and gives a distinct theory as to its causes and nature. 


The correctness of his views may be open to dispute, but persons 
who study his pages will no longer suffer from ignorance. They 
may agree or not agree with the conclusions of their teacher, 
but they will have gained 
a conception of the 
Cesar and Pompey. 


the means of forming as clear 
and of Sulla, as of 
will 


career of Marius 


the actions of They see, at any 


rate, that in Roman history, as in that of every other country, | 


there exist no inexplicable breaks, and the prosperity which 
followed the battle of Pydna contained in it the germs of the 
miseries which commenced with the reforms of the Gracchi. It 
is, indeed, in showing the unity of Roman history, and in tracing 
out the links which bind together the events of different ages, that 
Mommsen specially excels. He is not, strictly speaking, an original 
writer (though: to many English readers, unacquainted with the 
period of whicl he now treats, he will appear to possess great 
originality) for most of his opinions, as, for instance, his view 
as to the effect of slave-labour in destroying the Italian peasantry, 
or as to the relation of Cxsar's acts and the policy of the Gracchi, 
have been anticipated by others. But what is peculiar to him 
is his skill in exemplifying general theories by an accumulation 
of details so carefully brought together, as at tlie same time to sug- 
gest and to justify the view which he inculeates. Many writers 
have spoken in general terms of the effects of the existence of 
slavery on the cultivation of Italy, few have shown so exactly as 
Mommsen what these evil effects were. Others, as, for instance, 
Mr. Merivale, have called Cesar the 
but no writer has pointed out so clearly as Mommsen wherein 
the policy of Gracchus resembled that of Cesar, or why it was 
that the two brothers, who are ordinarily known as the proposers 


successor of the Gracchi; 


of agrarian laws, were, in fact, the forerunners of the empire. 
It may be, indeed, asserted with some truth that the position 
and policy of so-called party is 
the theme of Mommsen’s third volume, and it is 
possible in a single article to touch upon all the various topics 


the Roman “ democratic” 


since im- 
of interest treated of in a work which describes the fate of the 
Gracchi, the career of Marius, the constitution of Sulla, the 
destruction of Carthage, the invasion of the Cimbri, and the 
wars with Mithridates, it is best to direct our attention to the 
view of the Roman revolution, which in Mommsen’s pages forms, 
as it were, the thread which binds together all the various transac- 
tions of which he relates the history. 

Two flaws ran through the institutions of the Roman common- 
wealth—the existence of slavery, and the absence of representative 
institutions. 


In other words, Rome suffered from the double weak- | 


ness that she was a slave State, and that though she was forced 
to ruie t world, She possess d institutions suited only for the 
government of a to No sooner had the age of peace begun, than 





fects began to 





produce all their evil results and to in- 
tensily each other. Slavery, the bane of the ancient world, assumed 
its most baneful character under the later Roman commonwealth. 
The sufferings of the Roman slaves, thinks Mommsen, exceeded 


} 


those of the negroes, nor is he without grounds to show for 


this opinion. Servile rebellions, almost unheard of in the earlier 
times of the Republic, broke out again and again in its later ages. 
Sicily, in B.C. 134-132, ' 
armies of slaves, against whom the Roman Government were 
And the mea 
rebellion was suppressed and punished give the 


was the scene of a regular war with 


compelled to send consuls and consular armies. 
sures by which 
clearest proof of the terror of the magistrates. The Romans were 
compelled, in B.C, 133 to execute 150 slaves in the capital, 450 
in Minturne, and in Sinuessa 4,000; and it is said, though some 


exaggeration here, perhaps, be suspected, that on the 
subjugation of the slave revolt in Sicily P. Rupilius ordered the 
on of 20,00 


countenanced the destruction of any number of slaves is in nowise 


may 


That Roman inhumanity should have 





/men. 


istonishing ; 


but we may feel certain that nothing but desire 


to avert the most imminent peril could have tempted Roman 
landlords to allow the destruction of their most valuable pro- 
perty. If the slaves were wretched, fate avenged them on thei 
foes. As the number of slaves increased, so the number of free 
landholders diminished, and in an ancient State the destruction of 


its yeoman class meant the absolute ruin of all execpt the riches 
classes. 

The rich, however, did not dire« tly suffer, and hence, when the 
attempted to the 
destruction by forming a new body of freeholders, who were to 


Gracchi save Roman agriculturists from 
be forbidden the alienation of their land, they found themselv« 
opposed to all the And 
at this the made t 
attempt to preserve 
possibility ; 


wealth and property of Rome. 


point character of Roman institutions 
a revolution an im- 
for, in fact, though not in name, the Senate and thie 


merchants, ruled Rome 


the yeomanry without 


Equites, that is, the nobles and the 
Hence, Tiberius 
former, ended it as a revolutionist, and Caius Gracchus, gifted with 
deeper insight aud inspired by fiercer passions than his brother, 


Gracchus, "who began his career as a re- 


from the beginning of his career attempted to carry out a 
revolutio This he accomplished by a step which 
He introduced 
but 


violated its 


lary policy. 
Mommeen has explained with singular clearness. 
scarcely a change into the form of the Roman institutions; 
by keeping to the letter of the constitution he 
whole spirit. The assembly of the people, that is, as many 
Roman citizens as chose to meet in the Forum, had always been 
but in practice it had reigned 
in the authority of the 


Caius Gracchus lel the nominally sovereign people to 


sovereign of the commonwealth ; 


g,and had acquiesced 


without 
Senate. 


rovernil 


exert its theoretical rights, and the power of the Senate at once 
collapsed. Whether he clearly saw the extent of the revolution 
he had effected may be doubted. His adherence to constitu 
tional forms may have deceived himself; Mommsen gives him 
credit for the most statesmanlike clearsightedness, and believes 
that he both knew that he had Senate, 
and that, seeing it was vain to rest a permanent scheme of 


overthrown the 
government on the support of the Roman mob, he meant to become 
the monarch of Rome, to be, in fact, a “ despot,” ruling by the 
will of the people and for the good of the people. His power 
rested on a weak basis, the mob betrayed their leader, and 
Gracchus perished. But the policy of the Roman democrats could 
not die, for, according to Mommsen’s view, in the rule of one man 
and in the destruction of the Senatorial power lay the sole hope 
of rest for the Roman world. Marius, the next leader of the 
democrats, had in the army the power which Gracchus lacked ; 
but he wanted the capacity to use the force which chance had 
placed in his hands, and what Mommsen regards as the natural 
progress of events towards the “Empire” was interrupted by the 
attempt of Sulla to place the supremacy of the Roman oligarchy 
on a firm foundation. The nature of the institutions formed by 
the great Dictator, his character, and the reasons which made his 


>t 


genius and good fortune powerless to accomplish the object for 
which he laboured, are set forth in a chapter which would 
alone go fur to establish Mommsen’s fame. Sulla is almost the 
hardest character to understand presented to us by the annals 
of Rome, and Mommsen has succeeded in making his life at least 
intelligible. Whether the historian’s picture of the “regent is 
true to nature will always, perhaps, remain as doubtful as 


whether Mr. Carlyle’s portrait of the “sea-green incorruptible ” 
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represents Robespierre as he really existed, or only as he appears 
to Mr. Carlyle’s imagination; but the image which English 
readers form of Sulla will, we suspect, remain that drawn by 
Mommsen, until some more imaginative historian undertakes 
to paint the long series of Roman worthies. Nor is it likely 
that such a painter will soon eppear. Mommsen has all the 
power, and, it is not unfair to add, all the weakness belonging 
to men of vigorous imaginations. He talks of the thoughtsand the 
motives of Scipio or of Cato with all the certainty and, indeed, 
with more than the certainty with which au Englishman would 
describe the character of Lord Palmerston or of Disraeli; more- 
over, towards the men he knows so well he entertains the same 
feelings of affection or dislike which ordinary persons feel towards 
their contemporaries. But though critics may distrust his 
fervour and fancy, ordinary readers can scarcely fail to be enrap- 
tured with a writer whose great knowledge is unquestionable, 
and who succeeds, like Macaulay, in making history “asinteresting 
asanovel.” Mr. Dickson, in spite of his meritorious accuracy, 
has an unhappy talent for spoiling Mommsen’s best points ; but 
the description of the offences committed by Marius against 
social etiquette has merits which are not wholly lost even ina 
translation. 


“That Marius was superstitious, like a genuine soldier of fortune, that 
he was induced to become a candidate for his first consulship, not by the 
impulse of his talents, but primarily by the utterances of an Etruscan 
haruspex, and that in the campaign with the Teutones a Syrian pro- 
phetess lent the aid of her oracles to the council of war, these things 
were not in the strict sense unaristocratic. In such matters, then, as at all 
times, the highest and lowest strata of society met; but the want of 
political culture was unpardonable. It was creditable, no doubt, that he 
had the skill to defeat the barbarians ; but what was to be thought ofa 
consul so ignorant of the rules of etiquette as to appear in triumphal 
costume in the Senate? Iu other respects, his plebeian character clung 
to him. He was not merely, according to aristocratic phraseology, a 
poor man, but, what was worse, frugal and a declared enemy of all bribery 
and corruption. After the manner of soldiers, he was not nice, but fond 
of his cups, especially in his later years; he knew not the art of giving 
feasts, and kept a bad cook. It was likewise awkward that the con- 
sul understood nothing but Latin, and had to decline conversing in 
Greek ; that he felt Greek plays wearisome might pass—he was, pro- 
bably, not the only one who did so—but to confess the feeling of weariness 
was naive.” | 





ELEANOR'S VICTORY.* 
Take disadvantage of the position which Miss Braddon holds is 
that she cannot now retire from it. She is known for a certain 
sort of work, and people go to her for that peculiar work, and 
would consider themselves very ill-treated if she offered them any 
other. 
furbish up a fresh figure of the kind for every novel, her popu- 
larity may not undergo much change. But even a woman may 
tire of depicting her sex in the blackest colours, or her imagina- 
tion may be too exhausted to bear a fresh strain upon it, or she 
may play upon her one idea so long that at last no one will 
listen to her. Miss Braddon has tried to avoid the last danger, 
but, as might have been foreseen, she has not escaped the second. 
Another story of bigamy was impossible. 
and Miss Braddon has little to tell the world that can possibly | 
induce it to turu aside for a moment to listen to her. It is the | 
one string to her instrument, and that removed, the rest is only 
fit for the fire. 
Evidently sie wished to make her present heroine as wicked as 
Lady Audley, and as artful as Aurora Floyd, but the hand 
trembled, and the heart, surely not unnaturally, seems to have 
Eleanor Vane talks like a stage imp, and 
acts like a we1k-minded woman, and as she does nothing extra- 


She is liked for her bad women; and while she is able to 


Forbid her bigamy, | 


It is taking away the prop upon which she leans 


sickened over the task. 


ordinary, and is very silly and uninteresting, and only has one 
serious quarrel with her husbaud, which is peaceably made up, 
Miss Braddon’s admirers will for the first time fe la little impa- 
tient with her. Another such book will be perilous to her 
fame, or notoriety, or by whatever name her success may be 
called. It is true that she introduces us to this new heroine by 
giving us a view of her ancles, and although this is a novelty, 
and promises well, the disappointment will probably be keen 
when it is found that the interest in her is little more than ancle- 
deep. 

For her ancles were pretty—-this is the principle idea of her 
heroine with which Miss Braddon wishes us to start. They could 
be “seen below the hem of her neat muslin frock,” they were 
“ rounded and slender,” and in every respect what we are trained 
to think those portions of the frame ought to be. Of course she 
is beautiful, and has fine eyes. He profile was “ sharply defined 
against a blue background of summer sky,” and her stomach was 





* Eleanor’s Victory. By M. F. 
“* Aurura Floyd,’ &c. 


Braddon, At 
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| herself on Darrell. 


finer than her profile, for we are expressly told that, though on 
board a Dieppe steamer, she could eat jam tarts and “not be 
sea-sick.” ‘The author knew that she had very little for this 
young lady to do, and hence she is described with such abandon. 
She is a fairy, a “ bright virginal little creature.” Sometimes we 
find her “ blushing to the roots of her auburn hair,” at others 
we see her “white shoulders gleaming” against a bronze dress. 
1 to behold her shoulders, but after her mar. 





We are permit 
riage 
her ancles. Miss Braddon sacrifices her powers of description 
The clouds descend round the 
This 


thus far to a sense of propriety. 
lady’s lower extremities, but leave the upper unconcealed. 
is, no doubt, art—at any rate, it it as near au approach to art as 
anything we can detect in the novel. 

Now Eleanor Vane is the daughter of a broken-down, ex- 
ravagant old gentleman who lives in Paris. He has an elder 
daughter by his first wife—named Hortensia—to whom he 
Hortensia 
sends over to him the sum of £100, but, unfortunately, the old man 


applies for money with which to educate Eleanor. 


is entrapped into a gambler’s den, and never leaves it alive. The 
money is all lost, the gambler poisons himself, and leaves a note 
to Eleanor, telling her to be revenged on one * Robert Lan—” 
his destroyer. The rest of the name is torn off. Eleanor 
vows to devote her life to this vengeance. She would now be 
alone, but for a scene-painter who knew her at school, and who 
is the funny man of the story. This is some of his fun :— 

“Good night, my dear; I mustn't keep you standing here, 
like this, though parting is such sweet sorrow, that I really 
shouldn't have the heart to go away to-night if I didn’t mean to 
call to-morrow.”’ 

This humourous gentleman does not serve to make the book 
at all amusing, though he is useful for the purposes of the plot. 
This is all, indeed, that Miss Braddon ever introduces a man 
into astory for. He is a walking gentleman, or a dog-faucier, or, 
The nearest 
approach she can make to a representation of the manly character 
is to draw a woman disfigured with more than masculine vices. 


like the scene-painter, a good-natured dunderhead. 


The scene-painter might almost have been called a “ utility 


| man,” for he is only brought in to talk when the other characters 


are wandering about the stage without an object. He has an 
eld-rly aunt, with whom Eleanor takes refuge, until by Horten- 
Darrell, 
as companion to a frivolous young lady named Laura Mason. 
Mrs. Darrell has ason, who turns ont to be the very “ Robert 
against whom Eleanor has vowed vengeance —Lance 
When she first suspects this, 


sia’s management she goes into the family of a Mrs. 





Lance ’ 
being a name he asumed in Paris. 
she has some thought ofenticing young Darrell to suppose that 
she is in love with him, and then breaking his heart. She also 
ponders whether it would not be safer to induce him to commit a 
crime and betray him, and eventually marries a man she cares 
nothing for, solely that she may have a better chance of revenging 
It would be tiresome to explain how all this 
happens ; suflice it to say that the dramatic action of the story 
actually begins at this stage of it. Eleanor’s husband, Mr. Monck- 
ton, is jealous of Eleanor because she watches Darrell about aud 
appears so iuterested in his fate. At length he deserts her, so 
strong becoma his suspicions. ‘The obvious course for the wile 
would have been to explain all to her husband, and there is no 
reason given for her not doing so; but there would have been 
an end to that part of the interest of the tale which arises from 
Miss Braddon’s old machinery —a misunderstanding between 
husband and wife. Mr. Monckton was really the very man who 
could have rendered her the greatest assistance, but she need- 
lessly and foolishly builds up a wall of 
them. Then she discovers that Darrell has forged a will, 
and leaves her husband's house to travel as companion with 
alady. While abroad she meets with the very man who has the 


eparation between 


real will which Darrell forged. She obtains possession of the 
document just in time to see the scene-painter and her husband 
come in at the door, the husband ready to receive her with open 
arms. So far all was well, but Eleanor had not yet completed 
her revenge. ** No; the lurid star that had beckoned her forward 
still shone before her. It was so near now, that its red splendour 
filled the universe.” ‘Ihis sounds portentous of big events, and 
although it occurs in the last volume, one begins to think that 
something will happen after all. “ Lancelot Darrell, the destroyer 
of her dead father, became paramount in her thoughts.” She 
hastens home with ber husband, and goes straight to the house 
Darrell occupies by virtue of the forged will. Sh 
“waved” her husband back, and went up to the ruthless 
destroyer, “ with her head lifted, and her nostiils quivering "— 


te") 


which 





she marries in a hum-drum fashion) we hear no more of 
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rse would have d 


much as I al rel uy. 11S 

moment, but unfortunately nothing comes of it. Eleanor ses 
him r calls him trickster, cheat, forger, and s 

then tur s her attention to Dari Ss mother * Bah! h : 
do you v that my father, a poor helpless old man, a lonely, 
friend es ‘ gg lan, a decay 1 sentleman, | led hi | | se 
of your son? The mother falls upo r k : i I 
head flung back,” and cries I ve him for my s 

Give him to me. God has giv to 1 V . it 
right have you to take him from m After a] Lor 
this raving, Eleanor dees forgive Da . and ey S 

to live in t hcuse of his anccsto Vhis is her “1 : w 
triumphs over her passion for reven The mo , but 


it makes a very dull ending to the 





Itis difficult to conceive of such a 1 k as this sat y \ 
reader whose taste is not utt ly 1 As © 1 4} e ia 
some of t 1 machinery, but we see too 1 é 
and pulleys by which it is worked | pight 
garden, eanor out of doors and her husl t I 
her, s spec til that she is wi Dart The sar l l t ; 
it will be remembered, hap; 1 with Lady Audley 1 Aurora 
Floyd. ‘There is also a forgery, a ypement, a suicide, a 
chapter describing a man in deli aire s. Thent ; a 
mystery surrounding the chief characters—a “ seeré in Dar- 
rell’s life, and “a shadow on Gilbert Monckton’s.” Yet, the 


and 


; ’ , , . 
first volume he perceives that he is being played 


{1 v 1,7] ll +) - 
flimsy, dull. Before the reader reache 


story is weak, and 


the end of the 





with. Nor is there anything in the work to ¢i part 
from the mere plot. We have seen that Miss Braddon ean depict 
the bad side of the female nature, but when her women ceas 
to be bad, they become poor flabby creatures, talking like “ po 

Poll,” and acting like spo It children. It is a bad sign when he 
heroine’s nostrils don’t quiv Would Miss Bra n be able to 
interest | ! rs in a really ol woman? We ls able 
to ass {¢ such a charact the power, ¢ energy, and 
force that characterized her “ Aurora Floyd?” If she « do 
this, it would be a boon to give the result to tl id instead of 
stretching out this weary line of stage queens and bigamists, 
who have already done as much as could reasouably be wished 


for the morality and taste of the public. We greatiy fear that an 


ian is the nob 








intriguing w lest work of Miss Braddon’s hands. 
Here, for iustance, isthe talk of a woman who hus no great harm 
in her :—* Oh, please don’t look.so surprised, you m me fancy 
I'm a guy I want sine one who can play t friend, 
and be agreeable and lively, and I'm sure you're the very person, 
dear, and if you only think you can like me as well as I'm sure | 
shall like you, we can settle the business at onec.” In a conversa- 
tion between Hortensia and Eleanor the chief points are these :— 


“* Horte sia! We Wt? ** Good llea ( 
No do ib Miss Bradd 
but she n 


manner 


how cultivated women converse, 
In like 


house and the garden, the dogs and 


ttle use of her knowledge in her stories. 
he car 


the horses, 


ibe the 


1 desc 


the furniture ani the very door-knocker of 


a geulie- 


man’s house, but the inmate she makes a mongyel kind of | 


who would not be out 3 


man's livery. Eleanor’ 
sot, 


elling the truth and keeping 


of place in a foot 
father was a 


incapable of 


geutleman, but we can see in him only a vulgar 


so or a virtue ast 
We may be interested 
but we never respect them. Of the higher qualities of a novelist, 
those which 


given uo sig 


inary 
his word. in Miss Braddon’s characters, 
hand down reputations to posterity, she has as yet 
That she » much with so very little 
is only another proof that the world as it grows older 

grow much wiser, and that straws will tickle still as they did 
of yore. ' 


h is d ne sc 


n. 
does not 
There may remain something to be done for human 


enlightenment, some unexplored height for the human intellect 


SPE 





to reach, even after this generation and its wonderful works have | 


altogether passed away. 





AUSTIN'S JURISPRUDENCE.* 
Awmonec the yusand pleas by which vulgar minds j! 


own pre pens 


th istify their 
ity to worship success and neglect merit none has 





acquired wider currency than the assertion that genius makes i 
own Those who honestly believe in the truth of this 
hould study Mr. Austin’s career. 


way. 
maxim sg His genius is now 
universally ac knowledged, no less than the greatness of the work 
which he attempted to accomplish, yet his life was in a sense 


a failure. He was not encouraged to expound a science which 








he, alone of living Englishmen, was able to teach, and, conscious 
of unrivalled powers, was denied all « pportunity of using them 


l. Even fame, for which he cared little, 





a 


4 


. ) 
|} hating eul 
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l him during his life-ti und he has at last becom 
s ) ! t] l rsal re tion of his merits i 
neitl g him pleasure nor benefit his countrymen 1} 
t \ ) 4 na l wisd ) negiect 1 to pay t 
t ! now 10ul $3 memory can scarcely 
I S I yenlus l > are, indeed, few 
Ss} mel th 1 i that the man who 
t ve produced r} u lence which 1 ld ha 
lla was ref l s encourag nt | 
l whilst \ » tl binding sys n 
n | find 1 s ipable i r us 
mn a If, however, is fa bo a recompens 
pes l in dis ] 1 nt, M Austin has at ] c his 
rev 1 l fidelity f his wife and friends has { d tl 
ld » ao h ag his ¥\ I} l ul catio i is 
essay The Provi f Juris] t aised his na from 
l to! nil ] 1 iis st appearan ( l 
t t , ion of t | views, became when 1 
t ( t oft ! \ ition rhe present two 
‘ though consisting « ly of fragn will add to 
Mr. Aust tatio l'] s] what any one who studied 
first volume m hav y known, that he not cnly was 
I e, in ail its details, t scl ketched forth i 
his but 4 l had a mulated t] materi 
3 Wol Tr] archi t who had pla 1 out the vast edit 
I 1 shaped the stones of whi it was to be composed 
He left his task unfinished becau:e | und no encouragemen 
t iis 1 temp to a science which the mass of his countrymen 
did not care to honour. The fragmentary character of the notes 
ind lectures which fill up Mr. Austin’s last two volumes actually 
nduces to his reputation. In his earliest volume he exhibited 
the nature of his work when fully completed. In his later 
volumes can be seen not only his work, but what is even more 
Imi le, his manner of worki Unfinished notes and 
ele! ces, ] tray the extent of a knowledge 
which, in h lication, he almost concealed, 
and it is fr iS In anote upon communism, 
that he had ts not strictly lying within the 
provil 1 up thoughts to which other 


of a few lines. Moreover, 


com) t 





wnat was, a er all, the source of his stren th, his intellectual con- 
Ss tiousness, comes forth in anew ht. The beautifully exact 
definitic in which he de ignts are proved t » have been prod iced 
by the most careful labour. Theories and suggestions as to the 
soundness of his own views are constantly occurring, and serve 
to remind careless readers that if Mr. Austin was able with 
natchless sagacity to expose the confusions and fallacies of 
other teachers, he gained his skill by the remorseless severity with 


which he examined his own notions and tracked out his own errors. 
Even his somewhat harsh and contemptuous expressions in 
speaking of other jurists wear a new appearance. If he called 
the theories of the most eminent persons “6% rgon,” he did not 
hesitate to characterize his own errors as “ preposterous,” and 
candid critics feel that he speaks with apparent severity 


neither from arrogance nor ignorance, but from a directness of 


hich led him to blame his own faulis as well as those of 


oth 


eh, however, Mr. Austin’s fame is now secured, and 


rs in the simplest aud most intelligible terms. 
Thou; 
h his works are likely now to meet with as much indiscrimi- 


tho eh | 


yy as, thirty years ago, they met with indiscriminating 


neglect, it is not to be supposed that the circle of his genuine 
admirers is much larger now than when Mr. Mill and Mr. Lewis 
were drawing from his mouth the principles whieh they have since 
tha Jurisprudence is not 


a science which will ever be generally studied, and Mr. Austin’s 


t time expounded to their countrymen. 


writings are not of a kind ever to be popular, even in that sense 
of the term in which it may be applied to the works of Mill 
or of Whately. One of his greatest merits is a futal bar to 
his popularity. 


chapter, every page, almost every line he wrote has a definite 


He is the most systematic of authors—every 


reference to his whole work—each part has its fixed place, and 
its position cannot be changed without an injury to the whole 
scheme. To attempt to give a notion of the work by extracts is 
like 


ing one of its stones. 


attempting to convey a notion of a Roman bridge by exhibit- 
ptin; ) 

What idea can ordinary readers gather 
to imput 


right 3 to 


ct d by 
in their place a per- 


from such assertions as that, for instance, *‘ 


the 
physical compulsion ;” yet they « 


s 


peas 


sovereign is to talk absurdly,” that “ the mind is a 
ach have 
fectly intelligible and an important meaning? Indeed. those 
» wish to know something about Mr. Austin’s writings, and 
them, will indubitably 


W 


t not to have the trouble of studying 
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fall into errors worse than mere ignorance. Men of common 
sense, who “cast their eyes” down his pages, and see that they are | 
filled with endless definitions of such words as “ duty,” “ right,” 
“law,” “ property,” “ status,” “rights in rem,” &c., will almost 
certainly deem his speculations either useless or futile, and hold 
that he is one of those teachers who occupy one-half of their 
pupils’ time in explaining what everybody understands, and the 
other in trying to explain what no practical man need care to | 
understand. ‘here is something absolutely irritating to ordinary 
minds in the insinuation that they do not understand the words | 
they each moment employ, and it is hardly rational to expect | 
that merchants rich in stocks and land should listen to a philo- | 
sopher who intimates that they do not understand what is meant 
by property, or that gentlemen always ready to stand up for their | 
“rights” should give ear to suggestions that it is by no means 
easy to say what a “right” is. Socrates began the game of | 
Detinitions, and so bored respectable Athenians that they silenced | 
him by death. Respectable English gentlemen are more merciful, 
though less tolerant. ‘The Greeks heard Socrates, though they | 
killed him. Englishmen do not kill; but neither will they hear | 
impertinent expounders of definitions. | 
The small class willing to study Mr. Austin's writings are not, | 
however, long tempted to consider his speculations either useless | 
or futile. Any one who sees how utterly at sea are not only the 
public, but also professional lawyers, when any question arises, | 
such, for instance, as the inquiry as to the responsibility of the | 
insane, which involves the first principles of law, will be little 
prone to charge investigations into the theory of jurisprudence with | 
inutility. Nor will any one who has carefully digested even the pre- 
face to Mr. Austin’s first volume doubt that he was able, beyond 
most men, to give clearness to legal terms by “ snuffing them 
(to use an expression taken from Hobbes) with distinctions 
and definitions.” But when Mr. Austin’s extraordinary merits 
are fully acknowledged, and when it is conceded that, in a science | 
like that of jurisprudence, in which accurate and precise ideas 
are as necessary as they are hard to obtain, this process of 
“snuffing” is of unspeakable value, it is scarcely possible not 
to desire some reply to questions which Mr. Austin apparently 
never asked himself, and certainly has not answered. How 
far is it possible, by the use of the most accurate of defi- 
nitions, or by the most perfect analysis of ordinary notions, to | 
increase knowledge or arrive at the true nature of things? Re- 
flection on tle results of Mr. Austin’s labours seems to us to 
supply at least a partial answer to this inguiry. All that can be 
done by definition he accomplished, and this was not little. 
Whatever branch of law he investigated, there he established 
clear conceptions in the place of somewhat vague ideas. 
Most men find their minds filled by certain indeterminate | 
notions. Students of Mr. Austin soon replace these indistinct 
thoughts with ideas of the most definite description. What 
they mean by “rights,” “property,” “duty,” and so forth, they | 
know as distinctly as what they mean by chairs and tables 
At first they conceive that they have gained not only clearer 
thoughts, but a great increase of knowledge. Reflection 
makes them question the amount of their gain. The use of 
definitions is great. ‘They free the mind from confusion, and 
thus guard it against error, but they do not directly reveal 
truth. Mr. Austin gives his readers distinct notions by 
greatly restricting the meaning of common terms, and, some- 
times at least, in depriving ordinary conceptions of their vague- 
ness also deprives them of half their significance. The light 
which is snuffed is nearly “snuffed out.” Moreover, he displays, 
we conceive, a tendency, almost inherent in his method of investi- 
gation, to tura away his pupils’ attention from “the growth of 
ideas,” aud hence shows his weakest side when he touches on 
questions connected with the history of human thought. Thus, 
while he explains with lucid clearness what is meant by the ex- 
pression “law” in the nineteenth century, he almost confesses 
his inability to explain the growth of legal fictious. Let it, how- 
ever, be conceded that the instrument Mr. Austin employed 
could not cut quite so deep into the nature of things as he deemed, | 
and he still remains a workman of unrivalled skill in his own | 
art. As tlie science to which he devoted his whole mind gains | 
more votarics, he will gradually receive the honour which is his 
due. “In the next generation,” Bentham is reported to have | 
said, “I shall be seated on a throne and give laws to the world.” 
The prophecy has been but half fulfilled. Bentham has given | 
laws, but has not yet been enthroned. When the greatest of 
utilitarians receives the throne for which he looked, the greater 
Austin will be placed by his side, as chief 


| 


among his 


disciples and successors, 





A LADY’S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE.* 
To all persons, especially young ladies, who wish to perfect 
themselves in the art of fine writing, we heartily recommend the 
perusal, nay, the affectionate study, of Mrs. Anna D’A.’s Visit 
to Manilla and Japan. A more complete storehouse of ethereal 
phraseology has not been given to the world since the days 
that Dr. Martin Farquhar Tupper let loose his first immortal 
ethics. Abhorring the vulgar custom of calling a spade a 
spade, Mrs. Anna D’A.’s descriptions soar high above even what 
our daily penny-a-liners attempt in their sublimest moments. 
She never speaks of dirty streets, but of “ thoroughfares offen- 
sive to the olfactory sense ;” never alludes to corpses otherwise 
than “‘remnants of mortality,’ and to roomy houses as 
“spacious domiciles ;” and expresses the fact of having plucked 
a nosegay only by * culling from nature’s bowers a fragrant bou- 
quet.” A longer extract may serve at once as a specimen of what 


| the Lady’s Visit offers to all lovers of fine writing :—‘ A scene 


of more entrancing beauty could not be imagined, some of these 
lights being perched like eagle’s eyries amid the crags, while 
others close to the water’s edge resembled with their reflection 
long gilt spears with jewelled tips. Was it not a shame to grow 
drowsy ’mid scenes like these? In vain we wrestled with 


| nature’s hint that it was time to seek her soft restorer, balmy 


sleep. The very enchantment of the scene, as we sat on deck 
contemplating it, seemed gradually to steep our senses in forget- 
fulness. We endeavoured, by walking up and down, to resist 
the powerful call of tired nature; but it was of no avail, and 


lat last we were reluctantly compelled to obey her dictate and 


descend to our dormitories.” It seems impossible to express 
with finer circumlocution tlie fact of being sleepy and going to 
bed. 

The aim and object of Mrs. D’A.’s book is elegantly stated as 
follows:—“In’ Jaunching my small craft on the wide sea of 
literature, I must be permitted to prepare my readers for what 


| they may expect on the distant voyage which, under my guid- 
| ance, they are about to undertake. 


The vessel in which I invite 
them to accompany me is not one of vast dimensions, fitted out 
for some great and important service, but a little bark, adapted 
only for a summer sea, in which I hope they may enjoy with me 
all the agrémens of a pleasure-sail, &c.” Translated into ordinary 
prose, this explanation seems to say that readers may expect 
rather fun than learning in the Lady's Visit to Manilla and Japan. 
However, this conclusion, if made, would be a very hasty one. 
Mrs. D’A.’s fondness for high-sounding sentences is far too great 
to allow her to indulge in vulgar amusement, and whatever there 
is of it in her book is clearly unintentional. As far as can be made 
out from frequent allusions, the authoress, in company with her 


| husband and a little daughter named Rose, travelled in search 


of “the picturesque,” which had already been sought by the 
pilgrims, but not completely found, in the mountains of Switzer- 
land and Savoy, and near the pyramids of Egypt, “with the 
vast plain of sand and the ugly Sphinx beneath.” The “ real 


| picturesque” turned up at last in China and Japan,and Mrs. Anna 


D’A. laid in such a stock of it as to enable her to fill her book 
to overflowing. ‘The story begins at Singapore, from which 
place the authoress “and party” started at the beginning of 
March, 1862, en route for Hong Kong. Their steamer “ cut 
through the great deep at avery quick rate,” until they arrived near 
the Lema Islands, when the ‘‘ engines lay dormant,” in order to 
enable the captain to obtain the market price of opium. The time 
was made use of in admiring from the deck a ridge of hills called 
“The Ass’s Ears,” and the travellers “ derived a certain degree of 
satisfaction from the view, and had a fresh topic for conversa- 
tion.” This was clearly owing to the “ eternal fitness of things.” 
Hong Kong also gave satisfaction; particularly from the top of 
the watch-house, where “the view is most lovely, only requiring a 
little more verdure to make it enchanting.” After a sojourn of 
twenty-four hours, the travellers started for Manilla, in a vessel 
which was “ awfully dirty, and the food very greasy.” However, 
the dirty boat brought them safely to the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, where the scenery again gave satisfaction. The travel- 
lers “ also enjoyed the chocolate very much, preferring it, how- 
ever, thinner than it is generally liked.’ In numerous excur- 
sions through the islands Mrs. Anna. D'A. had “enchanting 
views of lovely little lakes,” but which she was unable to enjoy 
thoroughly, on account of her “unfortunate antipathy to 
cockroaches and their perfume.’ There were cockroaches every- 


where, within the houses and without; in, under, and on 





* A Lady's Visit to Menilla and Japan, Hurst and 


Blackett. Pp. 297. 


By Auna D’A, London 
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in cups and saucepans, and even in the 


the top of the beds; 
The cockro u h »s pert ctly spoilt the 


basins of thin chocolate. 
picturesque. 

From Manilla the travellers returned to Hong Kong, to start 
immediately for Macao, and from thence to Shanghai. Macao is 
described as “an extremely prettily situated peninsula ;” but 
Shanghai as flat and uninteresting, and “ very offensive to the 
olfactory sense.” Tne least satisfactory to the “olfactory sense’ 
was the Chinese quarter, for reasons not to be further explained. 
The favourite mode of conveyance at Shanghai the travellers 
discovered was a wheelbarrow, with a sail on the top. Here the 
lady also heard, for the first time, of people called the Taepings, 
“ principally composed of the idle and lazy,” but who are to be 
‘* taught some salutary lessons by the allied armies.” 
vestigating the neighbouring territory without discovering any- 
thing very picturesque, the travellers set sail for Japan. There 
were again cockroaches on board, which dreadfully frightened 
the lady; but she bore all with supreme fortitude, and was richly 
compensated for the miseries endured by the sight of Nagasaki 
and its environs, “ covered with trees of bright, variegated foliage, 
and very picturesque.” But, unfortunately, the interior of the 
country was not found to correspond with its charming outside. 
‘‘ The boatmen,” we learn, “ are almost naked, and look most dis- 
gusting, for, unlike the Hindoo, they are by no means of a very 
dark complexion, their skin being almost as fair as that of the 
European.” The delicate feeling on this subject, pardoning a 
black human animal to be naked, but not a white one, deserves 
full and unlimited admiration. Still more shocked were the 
travellers when one day they wandered unexpectedly into a 
Japanese bath-house containing “a portion partitioned off by a 
low wooden wall, within which enclosed space numbers of men 
“ The bathers 
the authoress says, “ reminded me forcibly of a representation of 
souls in purgatory ;” but it is likely enough that they will remind 


other people of sea-side pictures witnessed at Ramsgate, Margate, 


and women were bathing in puris naturalibus.” 


and Brighton. 

The enjoyment of all the lovely and picturesque scenery of 
Japan did not leave Mrs. Anna D’A. much time for inspection 
of the human beings, their social and political organization, their 
Indeed, the 


authoress frankly expresses her disinclination to speak of the 


forms of belief, and other uni nportant par iculars. 


‘results of scientific resoarch or tedious disquisitions Ou ethuo- 


hrough in one 


logy and history.” This wise rule is only broken t 
the writer gets eloquent upon the dress of the 
Mrs. Anna D'A. witnessed “ two different styles 


and was 


instance, when 

Japanese ladies. 

of hair-dressing, both equally elab 
’ 


rate and Jaborious:” 
so much struck by the that 


the various articles used during the 


she “‘made an exact 


operati ms 


memorandum of whole 
process.” 
quantity of blac 
jars full of a waxy substance used for stiffening the 


These consisted of twe nty-¢ ight small combs, a vast 
k and white thread, many bottles of black grease, 
hair, and finally, 
whoie boxes full of wire, shapes, pads, and papers cut into regular 
stripes. With the help of all these materials, the Japanese artist 
succeeded in building up a tower at the back of the head quite 
beautiful to look at, and described in full by Mrs. Auna D’A. 
But what is the beauty of Japanese ladies’ heads compared 
to Japanese scenery? To describe its attractions even the 
fair authoress’s dictionary is often found insufficient, forcing 
her into an utter exhaustion of comparatives and superla- 
At one place, “the dying beams of the sun, which was 
just setting as we reached the open sea, gilded the rocks of each 
small islet with golden light, and were reflected with the calm 
splendour of evening in the rippling waves below.” At another 
piece of ground, “a lovely hill formed a charming background to 
a picturesque tableau 
fancy, I could distinctly trace the ruined remains of some ancient 
castle, with its chapel attached, a portion of the Gothic window 
of which seemed left by time to show what had been its light of 
other days. Thus can imagination, inspired by the contemplation 
of nature, reconstruct the creations of the past, give form and 
substance to its own poetic conception, and invest with an 
appearance of reality the beautiful dreams in which it loves to 
indulge.” The cockroaches were less numerous in Japan than in 
China, which had its probable effect in a wider expanse of 
imagination for admiring the picturesque. 


tives. 


. . here, with but a slight stretch of 


In going upon an excursion into the neighbourhood of 
Yokohama, Mrs. Anna D’A. was greatly excited by “ contem- 
plating the back of the groom who sometimes preceded my horse.” 
She adds :—“ Perhaps, the reader may smile ; but let him restrain 
the excitation of his risible muscles until he has heard the 
explanation which I have to give. A most elaborate subject, 


'and dressed in the height of Japanes? 


After in- | 


'in Ollendorff’s Italian method. 


| “ Marietta,” &c. 


most cleverly tattooed, was what occupied my attention. It 
represented a Japanese in full dress, seated in an arbour, as I 
judged by the profusion of red and blue flowers that appeared in 
all directions. He was playing the flute, the harmonious sounds 
of which were apparently exciting the admiration and delight 
of two ladies, who, with an immense number of pins in their hair, 
fashion, were standing 
‘excitation of the risible muscles” really seemed 
imminent in contemplating scenes like these, and it might have 
reached a dangerous point had not the riding piece of art taken 
The travellers, soon 
after this exciting scene, made preparations for a return to Macao, 
The return 
memorable in the annals of our lives,” forthe vessel passed 


near.” The 


himself off to a neighbouring public-house. 


and “ were ready again to seek the watery waste.” 
was" 
“through scenery enchanting beyond description,” and finally 
ran upon a sandbank. The “ would been 
inevitably dashed against the rocks, but for the astonishing cool- 
ness and presence of mind of the captain, wbo cried, “ Stop her!” 
langer was over, each of 
the crew received an additional supply of grog.” Tears started 
into the eyes of Mrs. Anna D’A.: “ the depth of gratitude in 
each heart Heaven only knew.” Safely arrived at Macao, the 
travellers lost no time in proceeding to Canton, and, further on, 
to Hong Kong. It is here the curtain suddenly drops over a 
description of white mice, and with a unexpected and abrupt 
‘And now, gentle readers, my work is done. I will lay my 
pen aside, and, making my exit from your mind, say ‘ Adieu!” 
Mrs. Anna D'A, closes her book. It is the climax of “ the 
picturesque.” 


travellers have 


So stopped “ she” was; and, “ after all 





GIULIO MALATESTA.* 
Mr. Tuomas Apotruvs Trottore writes with a simper of self- 
approbation, and in the varied mood of a man who sits in the 


spirit consciously supreme over exclusive but adoring tea-tables. 
f patronaze in his tone which recall 


here is an exquisite flavour ls 
young clergyman, the hero of a female con- 


the manner of the 
gregation, under whose every footstep not roses but slippers 
spring, who to spiritual and innumerable graces both of body and 
of mind unites the man of the varied 
ymplishments—his sonorous and elegant 
“La Signorina 


world, and whose refine- 
ments and high ace 
enunciation of lovely Italian names and phrases, 
Stella,’ “ Enrico Palmieri,” “Giulio Malatesta,” the ‘‘ Signorina 
Stella Altamari,” “ La Madonna di San Luca,’—fill gentle bosoms 
uuspeakable emotions, and a kind of earthly foretaste of 
Here, for 


with 
infinite and perennial beatitudes. instance, is a 


sample of a dialogue taken quite at random from his last great 





novel—we mean his last novel in three volumes—Giulio 
M al tlesta :— 

“*Oh no, Signora! I thi we can manage it better than that. 
Signor Carlo could bring him here, or your son might come ——; but 


hen we happened to speak of this queer 





buffalo adventure, that you were anxious about Signor Enrico’s return 
to Pisa? 

‘* How can I be otherwise, Signora ——, and he a mere child? But it 

i thers to be anxious, and for many to have nothing 





mm or in this world, before long 
1use of the war, Signora?’ asked Stella, timidly. 
rina mia! Is it not a time for every Italian woman 
to 4 Ke,’ 


ught dashed through Stella’s mind, &c., &c., &c.” 
This is a style which thrills through minds too feeble to dive 

below, too cultured to be at peace with the daily crust of their 

Such persons feed greedily upon every husk and 


own daily life. 
that brings any flavour of 


straw wafted upon a foreign breeze 
novelty with it to fan their feeble sense, yet makes no incon- 
venient calls upon their languid iutellects. No demand is so in- 
significant but it tends to be supplied. And in this case Mr. 
Adolphus Trollope, among others, answers the purpose of cater- 
ing for the satisfaction of those sidelong intellectual wants which, 
in their results, are but disfiguring blots on the English culture 
of the day. 

He is also one of those fashionable and agreeable school- 
masters who, from the throne of their unquestioned supremacy 
over petty cliques, impart those slip-slop scraps of dilettante 
knowledge so dear to the fashionable heart. Giulio Malatesta 
might not unfairly be described as an attempt to pick out and 
to popularize all the co:nmonest Ltalian exclamations cont ruined 
The fair reader is in a general 
way supposed to understand the meaning of “basta,” “ bravo,” 
“ bravissimo,” “ che, che,” and the like; but anything above this 
is accompanied by a foot-note to facilitate her education. Thus, 
“ contadinaccio,” we are told, “is the abusive form of contadino 





* Giulio Malatesta. A novel. By T. Adolphus Trollope, author of “ La Beata,” 


Londou : Chapman ant Hall. 
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a peasant; as one might say,a brutish boor of a peasant. "| derive profit and instruction from its perusal. Mr. Trollope 
“* Grazie, means Thenks'!—an expression continually us d| appears at home in Italy, and he has evidently caught the local 
ironically by Italians.” “* Davvero, Truly.” “*A quattr’ cechi:’ | and superficial Italian colour of Florentine society. He has a 
‘ With four eyes ;’” a common [talian phrase, equivalent to ¢éte-a- | very keen outward perception, that sort of perception which you 
téte. “ Cospetto, a common interjection. Cospetto is ‘ sight’ or | often find in persons whose superficial sense of o!s:rvation has 
Hence the use of | been long exercised upon the gossip and peculiarities of watering- 


!? or | place society. If he were to emulate Mr. Ford he might write a 





‘view;' Al vostro cospetto, ‘ In spite of you!’ 
the word as an exclamation, answering, perhaps, to ‘ Zooks 
the like.” Add to these sundry archeological notes upon Italian | very a rival to the celebrated “* Handbook of Spain.” But it 
antiquities, very like the scraps of information upon which shal- | may be doubt d whether his pretensions for description “a la 
low old beaux build a watering-place reputation for universal Bel Esprit,” if we may use the expression, would ever permit him to 
accomplishments, and we shall not be accused of underrating the | rise to 'the diguity ¢ 


4 
useful influence of books like Giulio Malutesta on the cultivation | enthusiastic admiration of the country he has so fully and so 
| 
| 





nd sincerity of style which a lo: n Mr. Ford’s 
of the day. | wonderfully described. 
But if these be the minor uses of Mr. Trollope’s last novel, it —= 


would be unjust not to add that it is, doubtless, intended to com- + U R RENT L r r 7 RA \T Bi R , 


- ! 

pass larger ends. And if the book is adorned with linguistic | 
| 

J 





ornaments, very much as birthday plom-poddings are studded} wy aro re juested by the solicitors of Mr. Andrew Bell, whose book, 
with almonds, there are yet bigger plums inside, and the wicked- | under the title of A History of Feudalism, we reviewed in our issue of 
ness of a fine seduction is cleverly worked out to display the cor- | the 8th August, to explain that the author's own title for the book was 
ruptions of a paternal and pontifical rule. These, indeed, needed | the more modest one of Historical Sketches of Feudalism, an 
no such illustration in the mind of sensible and impartial men ; | ambitious title under which it has been recently issued by his pub- 


but then there is a large class of persons whose only notions of | lisher was without his knowledgi and contrary to his 
| steps have been taken by Mr. Bell against the printer 


| the “ pretended TTist ry of Feudalisin.” 








that the 











politics and government are derived from their sentiment and 
imagination, to whom a bell, book, aud candle, clouds of ince 





and deep-mouthed benedictions, are of far higher import than} Three Weeks in Majorca, By William Dodd, A.M. (Chapman and Hall.) 
truth, justice, and mercy, or all the blessings of constitutional | —The knowledge possessed by the mass of the British public respecting 
™ ».) .- nadia % an, 2 5 ola vy wanti? ) give 

freedom—and they may read Mr. Tro!lope’s books to their own e Baleari: orm is, we ima . sufficiently wanting tail to give 
} | Mr. Dodd's book a better chance than usual of attracting n oti ‘e by the 


advantage and the satisfaction of the Seanasiical Alliance. 
T : P af Gis et . hG . | mere novelty of its subject. The islands are, he tells us, very easy ¢ 
Che story itself of Giulio Malatesta is anything but simple. | ™°T°? velty of its subject. The i 1s are, h 7 mye 


The y a, oe ' me ee ; re 
1e young Count Cesare Malatesta is made to seduce Maddalena | a 
J S | between them and both Valencia and Bare Ma. 


‘ss, there being regular weekly ce eee m by steamboats 
is, Mr. Dodd 








Tacca i arrii thich h snks invalid. for tl le 
acca luto a marriage which he think: valid, for the double ‘ : 

: ras spy I , t ae SEN i, Tor the tells us, the only one of them worth visit pe t is, s 1y rate, the 
purpose of revealing the iniquities of priestly rule and the | 91). ono he visited. From his account it appears to be not deficient 
eet Snes : heen gureenten teins on bag, Aigeheedeceimeer ee ma tay geal. § bie - eee 
inevitable shortcomings of counter-conspiracy. According to lin fine scenery, and to be blessed with a remarkably pleasant and 
one of the approved tricks of modern fiction this is but an equable climate. It possesses two apocial lions—one, an antiquarian 








introductory episode. Count Cesare marries Sampieri—the | museum at a villa called Alqueria, not far from the metropolis; and the 
heiress destined to him by his family—and disappears from the pre a range of natural caves in the neighbourhood of Arta. The 
scene to give place to the “hero” of the work, Giulio, his | inhabitants have all the national peculiarities of the Spanish race. 
son by the unfortunate Maddalena. Maddalena of course, enters | They speak a kind of patois, into which the Catalan ton enters 





aconvent. Then follow the events of 1848, interlarded with car- | largely ; but, as there is a law compelling Castilian to b 


nivals, melodramatic situations, and still more me! lodramatic dia- | schools, a traveller who knows Spanish has no difficulty in making 








himself understo ogethe » Dodd was £0 sa with 

logues, full of would-be Italian screeches and rantipole, vulgarize 1 | himself understood. Altogether, Mr. Dodd wa pleased with 
| Majorea that he actually recommends it as an eligible place of residence 

as only a weak English novelist is capable of vulgarizing anything. Taj o that be actualy secemmenss Be aes nt 
| especially for invalids. We are scarcely prepared to follow te to this 





Curiously enough, Mr. Trollope has a certain embryonic percep- 
tion of good situations, and a faculty of observation which, in the ; yin 
~e : conveyed to us a good deal of novel informati 
hands of a real artist, would furnish materials for good and solid | ds 
- anc 





length; but we can, at any rate, conscientiously thank sen | for having 


} yeilbl 
nt, sensible, 





ee 7 : traightforward manner. 

painting. When, for instance, Pietro Varain, who, by the bye, : ; ae — ' ; 

- eee aiden wag é i - ite, Ralph; or, St. Sepulchre’s and St. Stephen's. By Arthur Arnold. 

is a sort of dilute William Dobbin in “ Vanity Fair,” and who . ae : . 2 

e : . gee " . . Tinsley Brothers.) —Confirmed devourers of novels scem for 

is 2 main agent in bringing the marriage about, conveys the news | * A p pegs fees ah hang 
f it to Maddal “8 d id T 1 ft : part to require nothing but an easily written narrat mding im 

ny ale > ther ’ ° , aces » alone ir r . iin . i. . > 

or it to ndcalenas mother, the widow acca, Ie alone 11 | incident. This Mr. Arnold gives, and there is, therefore, no reason 
> ¢ 2S Sw) s ] : ‘ = ° . ¢ ° a 

her grinding poverty, a situation arises where the real insight of | yj y he should not obtain a fair number of readers. The story itself is 

a novelist is at once revealed by a few of those touches whic ",/ a tissue of the wildest improbabilities. If, however, as we imagine, 





though indescribably natural, are yet in themselves almost i - | this is a first effort, it will be easy for Mr. Arnold to correct this fault, 
finable. But Mr. Trollope having led up to the situation, blunders | 
over it with the weak, unsteady hand of a sensation tyro, afraid | is betrayed in almost every page. The great obstacle to the writer's 
of sensation, yet unconscious of art. | ever becoming a good novelist is that he seems to have no power of 

We have said that the seduction of Maddalena Tacca by | portraying character, The learned and rather pedantic old clergyman 
Count Cesare Malatesta is but an introductory episode. The | has = other way of manifesting those weaknesses thar by always 
body of the work is occupied with the loves of Giulio Malatesta, | SP°“!7S language wane oo om ema athe abe ™s =p en 
supposed to be illegitimate, and a pretty Florentine heiress and | ve style. The eos 4 sharp on Bailey nes ela ragley lends Major 
orphan, Stella Altamari, both of whom are devoted adherents of Evelyn 5,000¢ on the faith of his being entitled to a large estate at his 
the Italian cause, and equally hostile to Austria. Stella's aunt 
and adoptive mother, the Countess Zenobia, eucourages the flirta- 


se of life which 





and greater experience will remove the entire 





brother's death, but does not inquire where the brother lives or where 
the estate is situated, and takes the Major’s word for the fact that he has 
. é ; no nephews. We are also expected to believe that it is impossible to 
tion as being perfectly harmless, and without consequence, but | discover the elder brother of an officer in the army because he has 
reserves Stella for a great alliance. Of course, the proposed | changed his name, although he is a country gentleman living on his 
husband turns out to be Count Alfonso Malatesta, the son, by | estate, and was formerly a statesman of great notoriety. These are also 
his second marriage, of Count Cesare, and the legitimate heir, as | fair specimens of the sort of incident of which the story is composed. 
it is thought, of the great house of Malatesta. Stella refuses to | The composition is very easy and flowing. 
marry Alfonso, andis sent into a convent, where all the practised The Genuineness of the Book of Daniel asserted on Evidence 
tyranny of the conventual rule is brought to bear upon her | External and Internal. By J. Conway Walter, B.A., Curate of Trinity 
obduracy. For nine montlis she pines and gasps under a|C “hapel, Brighton. (Longman and Co.)}—It is with pleasure we recognize 
diabolical old abbess, who sits bolt upright, with shaggy eye- |} the temperate spirit of this little fragment of controversial theology. 
brows, in a high-backed chair. A new abbess of a milder turn | The author is, however, of opinion that denial of the genuineness of the 
succeeds, and who should she be but Maddalena acca, the Book of Daniel implies “guilt,” at all events a " ceegyanem, © Reet 
mother of the darling Giulio! We need not carry out the plot | — | a aeeeeely eng - aay ae er ayn. 
to the end. Of course, Giulio turns out to be legitimate, the | °° logic of the book is decidedly easton. psteor aawe showee — 
- ° “4 ats. ae | Sadducees that the argument by which they pretended to disprove the 
marriage of his father with Maddalena is discovered at the He : Bit eine ge aes eee ee 2 
eleventh hour to have been valid, and the lovers marry with the doctrine of the Resurrection was founded on a misapprehension of 
cay ont eatin ? —- Seripture. “It is clear, therefore, that He considered this doctrine as 
usual prospects of being happy. P having been distinctly revealed in the Old Testament.” It does not the 
But if the general tone and workmanship of the novel are in-|}east follow. It does follow that He considered it to have been 
describably weak and flimsy, it would not be true to say that it | revealed—but the distinctness is a'mere figment, and it is on this that 
is altogether without interest, and that many readers may not | Mr. Walter's presumption, such as it is, in favour of the genuineness of 
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Daniel is founded. Neither does Mr. Wal seem to see that in proving 
the accuracy of the Book he d I g for its genuineness. The thi: l 
part, in which he treats of the historical t mony, tracing the existen 
* : } : 7 ld } Ll 
of the Book of Daniel up to a time when forgery would be l 
’ t} } ] x y + } " , ‘ 
really to t I U ; 1 . kisau l 
tribution, from t thodox point of view, to the controversy—on 1 
we, of « I P l leed rdly expect t 
able to d ti l ian Lv learnt n yn can be de- 
duced f ] ses—an — ty ; ily 
wanting both to t sceptical and orthodox disputants 















A Dictionary of Chemistry t Ill. By H. W: Long. ( 
—We ex ry favourable opinion of this work \ nas 
was pr shed js F 2015), fr 1 W iv Ss sy I ison t 
depart. It was gy ly tended to lot. é - 
parts. T! 1 1 imposs l it has t : 
determined t end it from 3.000 to 4.000 . Sail li 
twenty-one parts. The necessity of this will be apparent w - 
that the last this num is on Cyanates—one-t lof t 
work is is i t irst three letters of t ulphabet 
hausted. 1 st is one to w ll w f this 
liable. They are commenced on too large a scale, and then must 
either unduly curtailed towards the end, or made fa J 
than the original subscribers bargained for. Will « ae , 

Mr. Watts sufficient spa Ye le Rit rtail 





parts 
ment W 


Th Batt WW 











in 
epic poem in twelve books, n rting t t] 
first seven ancdt New Test st 7 
are thy tents, O J b, and thy tabernacle , 
they spread forth, as gardens by the river side, as the t lig 
aloes which the I 1 hath planted, and cedar trees beside t wat 
It is simply le to us how ar h of 
those verses in his ears could dilute them as follows :— 

I l, how g t tents ! 








f growth, untrained 
' 


Ze} hyrs borne, 





‘ 
l, on 












Wi atic perfume charm the air ; 

On lars by the rivers’ bank, 

Wi t Q vard, their umbrage 

Ex l cast a 1 spread hade | 
Probably, the ( un really appreciates both his Bible and M 
for w $ l ed the m I u passag 1 
Readers who like this sort of thir find n al in 7 





Battle VW 

The Orph By Mrs. 
and best add ns tothe s 
by Messrs. pman 


how uttez 


Thi 








dramatic pow 








an object in life. First she tri herself with poor rela- 
tions. That failing, she has hardly 
commenced the task of ] n she had 





quarrelled years returns. 








provided for. This is n thor’s hands 
to make a delightful st show that 


domestic duties are a wi 


man’s proper occupation, whic 








not denied by tl ) desire to provide women who have no sucl 
duties with additional sources of emplo The merit of the book 
consists in th i skill with which the various female charac- 


ters are draw! 





equally good, 

Black's Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire. Third edition. (Adam and 
Charles Black. }— Chambers’ Handy Guide to the Kent ant ‘ b 
(W. and R. Chambers).—Bradshaw’s Illustrated Handbook to the Tyrol 
(W. J. Adams).—The first and most expensive of these three publi- 
The 


order, 





cations seems to us to be constructed on the least convenient plan. 


tourist's stopping-places are simply arranged in alphabetical and 
it, therefore, leaves the traveller to discover by painful study the 
way of seeing the whole county. “ Bradshaw's Guide to the Tyrol ” is, 
on the contrary, arranged in routes, every route having its own little 


eap and port: 





ible, and is sufficient for all the 
We cannot help thinking, however, 


skete 3 very c 


map. It 





purposes of the lover of scenery. 


that it would have been an improvement i 


Tyrol, which w 


a good general map of the 
uld have enabled the eye to survey the whole country at 
ubstituted for tl 


a glance, had been s 


the rather paltry illustrations. 


Chambers’s plan is to 


ywns along the coast, and treat 








tre 
5 ir 


them as c 
This is probably the 


country. 


antr m urist makes his daily excursion. 





most English people do see their own 
home they take lodgings 
ected for Kent an 
Dover, Hastings, and Brighton; 


and explore 





» six places select 





d Sussex are 





Gravesend, Margate, 





there is an x llent map 


p most conveniently folded for reference. 
Messrs. Black, of irse, deserve the palm i 


in th ty] 
and i 
anc 


> matter of type, paper, 
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R.S Simms and M‘Inty Belfast It is not 
vat ! work of w 27 t sand copies have been 
e 1S46. Ilit rto the aut r | i 1 f n changes < 
ition and nomenclature in the text the su sive issues, 
, f the nvenience they would i 1 in the class-room 
aut lva 3 Ww rapid steps, a Mr. Patterson has felt h 
pelled to abandon a rangement ¥ w obsolete. A new 
ry group—the “* Protozoa "—has b led to tl Invertebrate 
al rhe division of the five primary g ups into classes has been 
ght conformity with the views now entertained of their 
flinit und the.whole work has been revised and perfected. Yet, as 
Mr. Patterson warns us, even this edition will in a few years require to 


However, if boys are to learn science, parent 


i 
don the practice of handing down school-book 


Ss must 


irom 





A new edition. 


Laaq First Part 


wage. 








\ er and Co.)}—The first 
t v ompass of one volume 
l cise- book, and a diction- 
Other a wish to have the 
l the syntax,and the exercises on these two subdivisions pub 


Fren 
lege, here supplies t 


Bo 


*r in the classical 


the first 


van L the *h mast 


1 sey utely, and M. 


theltenham C 





mun 
Aun, 


hem with 





a work. is seem to be carefully 





? t of s th publication 
xe t the lovers of unification and division respectively 
in Easy Introduct to Spanish Convers -By M. Velazquez de 


39 12mo 


pages 





ycabulary, 


grammar, a V 








dialog proverbs, and for f letters, drafts, receipts, &c. 
son about to visit Spain and desirous of getti a smatter 

gu 1 a few days would find this a1 t useful companion. For 
rt gh ky: ledge of Spanish he must, of irse, resort to more 
pretentious pu utior 


read 














y from Novy ber, 1861, to 1863. It would be, 

f cou ssibl i detailed criticism of contribu 
t $8 rous however, we ma y that the papers of 
‘ : 3 appear to us very super to t » whose writers have 
more aml and notably its President and 
most umin 1, F.R.S., is rather given to hasty 
generaliza , there are excellent papers on the 
Dyaks of Bor by the warlike Bishop of Labuan, on the natives of 
S iI by n especially admirable one on 
t s, or Ceylon, by Mr. John Bailey. 





uld be almost a model of a 


tions of Sir Emerson 

















s tit Pp per lai corre 
fennent. In |} n he does not pretend, as Mr. 
Bail iself admits, to have any personal knowledge of the Weddahs, 
da single 1 nee to the errors in his account of them would, there- 

fore, hav i I 

Messrs. B V rity, | ublished a very good 
V i 5 t fortifications, with 
el r lar f rt Sumter, and some indication 
f all the known fortifications of the city. Fort Wagner,” says the 
map-make an gular-bastioned work, composed entirely of 
1ent is nine guns. On the north side is a musketry 







‘hes. Onthe south are all the obstruc- 


inst assault.” 


fence ag 





tteries are so placed as to fire in at the back-door 


destru 





Sumter, and hence, in 


Wagner and Fort 


ed, there 


part, its speedy . y 
Moultrie, at the opposite side of the har- 
silenc Fort Ripley, Castle Pinckney, and Fort 
te take, the batteri Island. The 


ect of the map is, that besides a few rather imaginative indica- 


are 








James 





as well as 3 on 





+ 


tions of supposed works on the mainland, the explanations about 


od and interesting) are written in the sea, so as 





( n 
t ate all signs of Charleston bar and the offing,—so that the 


running the blockade. 


led the “ Sebastopol of 


map is not useful to show 
her tells that 
hat is probably a 


us the channels for 
| 
i 


us Charleston is ca 
little bit of boastfulness from which the 


es not appear at all to deter. 


but t 





The map is really an 








dm le in almost every way for its purpose. 
BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Lessons in Latin Prose, by W. W. Bradley, M.A. (Longman and Co.)— Our Garden 
Friends and Foes, by the Rev. J. G. Wood (Routledge).—The Invasion of the Crimea, 


fourth edition (Blackwood).—Catherine and her Sisters, by Lady 





Emily Ponsonby (Chapman).—History of the Plaguo of London, by Daniel Defoe 
(Lor an and ( —T Eneid of Virgil, translated by John Miller (Macmil _ 
The History of Newfoundland, by the Rev. C. Pedley (Longman and Co.)}—Treatis 
nM Mill Work, by W. Fairbairn C.E., Part IL. (I n and Co.) 
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The Tourist’s 
GUARANTEED for MAGNIFYING POWER, SIZE and WEIGHT, and GE 
Complete, in leather case, with strap, and directions for use, 10s. 6d.; per post, 12s. 


The Walking-Stick Telescope. 


With MAGNETIC COMPASS.—2ls 


Telescope, for Sea and Land. 








The following Testimonials, amongst others, respecting these Instruments have been 


received :— 
e, Southampton. 





** Messrs. Harvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, “133 High street, August 3rd, 1863 
“Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in be y testimony to the value of your ‘ Tourist’s Glass.’ 1 have 
just returned from Switzerland, where I had 1 for my cons panion, not nary 
beaten track, but during excur igel G r and other er Alps. 





t had suflicient power to com: 







Though so exceedingly ligl: : 
ou the horizon, and save many a needles step in choosing one’s route over glacier tields, 
mountain passes. 

“IT am sure 





, When still more 


HE SRY. GAZI Author of ‘ Switzerland, and how to Seeit.’” 








srs. Tlarvey, Reynolds, and Fowler, 
jentlemen,—Your instrument I have received safe, for which I am r 
m fully satisfied, aud will most certainly recommend it tomy frieuds. “ Yours truly, 





Sore WHOLEsALE Depot, 
HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 


ADAMS (Bradshaw's Railway Publication Office), 59 Fleet street. 





Lospon Acent.—Mr. W. J. 





aes R and WILSON’S NRIV ALLED PRISe-RE DAL LOCK- STITCH 


Si WING MACHINE, with all receut improvements aud additions hing, oe ng, C 
ig, Gathering, and all other Househo ld or om ifactur Bes W 





Hemmirz 
Instructions gratis to every purchaser. 
139 Regent street, London, W. Manufacturers of Foo 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis an 1 post free. Odfices and Sale Rooms, 


2's Patent Umbrella Stand. 





MAPPIN BROTHERS, ARDE 

2 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 ; 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, Invite m ¢ i 
BREE i 'LUADI -RS "R VOL Vi 


29 


f DOI BLE Sum, 








NERAL UTILITY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
4. MOSES and SON'S ESTABLISH- 
4e MENTS will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY, 
the 23rd inst., and re-opened as usual on THURSDAY 
1orning, the 24th inst., at Seven o'clock. . 
R. MOSES and SON, 
} Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers 
Voollen Dr pers, Hatters, H B I 


. ’ 
Shoe Makers, and Gener ul Outfitters. 











1 Houses 
154, 155, 156; 157 Mis nories; 83, $4, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate 

5 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham Court ruad; 233 Euston road. 





Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 





H J. and D. NIC OLL, 
a COURT TAILORS, &c., 


114, 116, 118, and 120 REGENT STRERT, W.; 
22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 
10 ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 


For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or 





This Cheviot is now made Water] 
“WITHOUTIN THE LEAST DEGREE [MPEDIN 
PERSPIRATION, 


by the same process which has been tested for the 
last twenty years in their well-known Guinea Water- 
pr t Overcoats. 


The Jacket of the Negligé Suit will thus resist many 
hours’ rain 


GENTLEMEN 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR 
TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 69 New Bond 
street. 

ypaex are neither so low in pri ice as to 
necessitate their being carelessly pu ether, nor 

so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
lia via tutissimus ibis.” See ke xbibition reports, Class 


Supply purchasers direct from their Manwactry Queen's | tonive assortment of SECOND-H AND SPORTING ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
esalens —w wean i GUNS, ~ eminent makers, at moderate prices. | PER PAIR, 
°STABLISHED 1ELD ) 810. eal) 2 
ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1 Sporting ammunition of all descriptions RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


Me BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE ; erssltsiah _ 
é KEIVES, HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 


tine unless their Corporate and Trade ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 


None are gent 











ne the Sun anted to their father by the Cutle Candelabra, M sderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormulu, China 
ipany of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases. and other 
bl ades; they are of the first quality, with secure ow | Ornaments, in a Show Room erected especially for these 
ules, nd do m t come loose in hot water; the differ- | artistes x 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality = OSLER, 45 Oxford street. W 
HN ford street. W. 


au d thickness of ‘the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 


Quality. Quality. Quality. ( SLER’S 





GLASS CHANDELIERS, 











Fa €20 668 4 Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

Two Dozen Full Size Table | aud Caudles, Table Gliss, ce. 

Knives, Ivory Handk - 24038 6 O4123 0 Glass Dinner Ser 3 for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
One-and-a-half Doz mF ‘all. Size Dai aia Tins = fer 90 mereenn tenn 20 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O1L14 6211 ( Glass I <i heagg a 13 pe = a 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 GO1L OU15 ¢ All articles marked in plain figures, 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 ¢ English and Fore 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 GO 1L 0015 . 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promy 

Complete Service ...... £414 6613 6916 LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, 





MINGI M — Manufactory ar 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and cuTLERY | p22 id street age ee Fie 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

FRENDERS, STOVES, FIRE IRON 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the ae e 
are requested, before fiually deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 73. to £5 12s.; steel 
fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, | }99 Redsteads. as well as of 150 different articles of Bed 
from £3 3s. to £18 ; chimney-pieces, from £1 83. to £100; | poom Furniture, s z free by post.—H EAL and SON 
fire-irons, from 2s. 34. the set to £44s. The BURTON Bedstead, B ii in nd Bed om Furniture M _—- 
and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- ; iy sere < is ee ere 
plates. 


ry ‘ 7NER ome ok poeecdiain ‘ 
PUSAN S&S. BURTON, GENERAL ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 
Fl K tNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- RANGES (Prize Medal, International Exbibition, | 
mont to H.R, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 1362), Roast Meat in front of the fire without interrup. | 
14 Gl ~ gratis and post paid. Tt contains upwards tion to the action of the oven, hot-plate, boiler, ée The | 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- | Oyons are well-ventilated, and perfect, either as ‘wensters 
ting Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia | 5+ gor baking bre A or pastry. For efficiency, economy 
oti 3OOC s Sovers ot-wa he Stoves r 6 aot y- : » CCK | 
— =e 5 — ~ vers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, | ventilation, and eure of smoky chimneys, these ranges 
eo oe : lie in on naw Visas 2 ro Ranges, are unequalled. They are of all sizes and prices; and, 
ee eet ee eee Vee ee Kettles, Clocks, | when fitted with bat “h and steam apparatus, &c., they 
fable Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, Turnery, [ron and form the most complete appointment for good estab- 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- lishments.—81 Bisho ypsgate street Within. Shortly 
ture, <c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the T wenty a ane aoray * ‘ 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and removing to larger premis: 3, Nos. 72—74. 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and | i New- 3 
wan yard, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 








s, | L E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 





should t 





ing tic, and the usual Spring Mattress 
is too he wy and cunnl rsome fur general use. HEAT 
and SON'S new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
PORTATIF is made in three separate parts, and is there- 
fore light and p rtabl t is also cheap and durable; 
and as it has no stufling on the top, it cannot harbour 
moth. 





Hees: and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGU F, contain ing Designs and Prices of 





acturers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 

















AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Familes, Hotels, Pastrycooks, 
eet, Seana, Schools, a a 
- . anenee nen eatin > = _ Mincers for the prevention of Indigestion; Mills for 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. cotfee, pepper, ain, &c., for family use. Rotary Knife- 
LENFIELD STARCH. | cleaners of superior quality. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
This unrivalled starch is Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize 


Medal awarded. Price-lists and testimouials forwarded 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 


on application. 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be | ~ ay 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. TWO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
: rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
and the above award by some of the most eminent Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
scientific men of the age guinea Tourist's writing-case. he oue guinea travelling 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. | bag. The guinea dressing-case. 








R : é = At the Manufacturers’; JENNER and KNEWSIUB, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 33 St. James's sirvet, und 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 








i 





PORTATIL —The foundation for all Mattress | 


| CIGAR LIGHTS, iguite only on Box. 


| universally accepted by the Pu 


| free for 14 or 36 postage stamps, by 
| Chemist, 79 St Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 


YHIRTS—FORD’'S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS ar made only from h 
flannel as will wear well. A ] | best w oN 
ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 
ready on receipt of three stam} tterns to selec 
all instructions for n t 1 
8, 103. 6d. the very best qt 
» diiference in price,) 123. éd., 1 








R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
Bin YE COLLAS removes grease, 








vil, or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel 1d furniture, w t least i ry to the 
colour or texture. éd, 


THE PERFEC TION OF ST ARCHING _ 








May be ned by 

RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN 

} GLAZE STARCH, 1 is unquestionably the 
best ak ceneeh Guten ote I. while he a tic 
st 1d brilliant finish it imparts are unequalled 
$s rs, Vilmen,and Dru t3. 

Wholes Agen HARPER TWELVETREES 
Browl Bow, London, FE. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
rRADE HARE —Ae ARK. 


PRYANT and MAY'S PATENT SPE. 
CIAL SAFETY MAICHES, WAX VESTAS, and 

Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 

Ipl ty nous ; and, ignit- 

l tol and property grea 
ci tal fires 

echapel road, London, FE. 





Observe the Trade Mark—An Ark 


ps -NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
tioned by the Medical 


blic as the best remedy 





ssion, ¢ 


emphati ally san 





Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, an 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for d ate constitu- 
tions, more ——_ for " udies and Children. It is 


prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE ‘FOR D and ¢ O 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 


the world. 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECTI-DESTROYING 
POWDER 
For which a Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer 
at the International Exhibition, 1862. 

HIS Powder is quite harmless to animal 

life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Cuckroaches, Beetles, Ga ats, Mos squitoes, Moths in 
furs, and every other species of Iasect. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for 
destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 
Pet Dogs. 

Being the original importer of this now invaluable 
article, which has found so great a sale that it has 
tempted others to vend a so-called article, the Public are 
therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 
Genuine Powder bear the autograph of “ Thomas 
Keating.” 

Sold in packets, Is., 23. 6d.,and 4s. 6d. each, or post 
by Tuomas KeatTina, 
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MINERALOGY. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 


| alia 


Prot r TENNA? :.S., W a ( 
1 - : INER Y.w v 
study of GEOLOGY AT i M 
st 2 t ARTS " eg FRID 
oO r 2 t N \ 
tin 1 sday Frida 
sam Fee, &2 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal 


7\RYSTAL PALACE.—MR. MAN Ns’ 
/ RENEFIT COD RT will take pla : turday 

next, 26th Sey mission, Half rown. I 

part lars luly 1 

P O CL YTECHNIG 
Profess = PPE rs laptati n 

nal 


and most s i Ghost 






her new \ 
ertainment 
kable imitations birds and 


f Dissolving Views of I 





Mr. E 





FICIAL 


“TE! TH he of 


i tL iew t wi 
taste 4 t rea 
avant Mr. k's 3 
€ rerms strix 1 
$ t; and Lb t's 


medical profession in 


\ ELISS| S.—T! 





1 the habit of usi 
D I as I 7s | I 
M l 1 ] rd cor 
! s Mr. Wild Lan 
~ we for indigestion, and 
M $s uns assed. Soldinl 
\ y BUTLEI 
( t al a 4 psid 
I I i and respec sists 
ut, TEL t 1co., 11 St.J 





PAY.—Dr. ( 





TO CURI xOLDING 
N BIRD. 1 Guy's Hos} 1, states that it 
is only t volt at Ww 
must k flue 
KERSHAW 'S VOLTAIC FLILXIBLEI se 
this esse | ! 1 by its ex ary ¢ 3 
1 Neura ba s t t,t 
doloreux, it ’ Y 
spasmod It ¥ s pristine tor 
and vig I ints 
t t \ i s 1, ir 

I nials 1 
the free.—De;, 11 ¢ ked lane, 





( A ts appointed 

~ RUPTL RES.—BY BR YAL LEr! RS PATENT 
Wines: S MOC-MAIN LEV & R 
aceh PRUSS is |_by upwards | f 100 Mes ca 


el ftHERNIA I use 





bei _ n round the 





MAIN. “PAD and PATI NI LEVER, fitting 











Offley 


THE SPECTATOR. 
ONT 


A RM Y C I 


ers W 1° _, 


w, and Kneller Hall 





u St j, aud | an stree 
Barracks 
New Barra Che'sea 
1. Welling St. Gee s Barr 
>». Th Tower 
H slow, and Kueller Hal 
7. H » Court 
&. Wi I 
Brig ( I 1 Newhaven to Sh ore 
ha 
10. Croyd 
Separate Tenders mus made r For and f 
I sse Straw for ea mention ed Stations 


Jontract may be 
tler or in 





properly filled 
iced uble 





CHEAP AND GOOD WIN 
and Cockburn’s Port, 
— poe ; and Clarets from l4s. 

ed pure ar heap « 


WINE COMPA 





f the 


MPERIAL. NY, 


wh imports the ch Win nd sells to 
public at reasonable prices 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W 
Stores and O s—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exrort and Bo Inc VAULTS—15 John street, Crutched 


Friars, Et - London. 
ae NTAGE WINE 


COMPANY, 
14 Bloomsb ‘ 
The Vi mida ‘ - : 
The Vintage Port ee ee ee 3 
The Vinta 3 
Th eVi 








2 , 
‘ et l ” 
( ipa 7s . 
( Wines he ve 1ality 
Price-lists post fr " { ition 
I ] 8 New Oxford st 


COLONIAL MAIL 


SERVIC! 


AND 
PARCEL 


ProREt iN 


Regularity, Speed, Economy, Saf 


EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Da -Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, 8 Gi Syria, Turkey 
THRICE M NTHLY. 

Mediterranean, WEEKLY 
ASIA.—Persia, Tudia, Ceylon, Straits, Barmah, China 





Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 
WEEKLY, 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Asceusion, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Mada », MONTHLY 


AMERI( a, WEEKLY 


Aden 


A.—State N. Brunswick, Cana 











RACT &. I 


' | 
TES. |! OOUTH AUSTR 
40s.; Sherries S COMI 


| 
t 


much ease and clos s that it cannot be detects 
ee eee oe - Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Cart 1, Honduras | 
may be had, and the ‘Truss (which cam Babamas, Brazil, River | MONTHLY.—West 
forwarded by post, on the cir ference of Indies, Pa Ca or a, | a lumbia, Nova 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manu Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
Mr WHIT! 228 Piccadilly, I | ALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY, 
18S 2is., 26s. éd., and pping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip 
s. 6d., 42s., and Passages engaged, bagga pped, insurances 
i i2s.,and 52s. 6d age, ls. effecte 
soem rders to be made payable to Jolin Wt For Reduced through Rates to more that 
Post-offi e, Piccadilly throughout the Globe, apply to 2 en 
NEW PATI | Chaplin's, Reger cus, W.: 1 t list 
LAs STOC KINGS. KNE E- C APS, | WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of Established 26 years 


WEAKNESS and SW 
&e. They are porot 
and are drawn on lik 
7s. Od., 10s., and 1és : 
JOHN WHITE, Manufact 


PArek ER : and 





EI ING of the 


irer, 228 Piccadilly, London 





ENVE LOPE S. — The 








s lat Wholesale Prices. 
GQutepate e Country on Orders over 20s 
Per rea 
Useful Cream Note... 2s 
Superfine ditt 38 
Superfine I 43 


l 

j 

i Id 
Foolscap Outsides....63 6d 
Straw Paper.. l 
Black Borders 


2 qrs. for ls. 





and COZE} 





RIDGE 
t rner 


* Chance 





NDIGESTION. —MORSON’ SPE PSINE 





WINI nt ing the d ive | preparec 
° nives’ stomachs, ¢ ned with a rich sto 
say] tly |] f for admi 
pular remedy for ‘ s 1 
by T. Monso nd 5 19 and 4¢ 
I kK square, W.< $ at 3s 
5s.,and lis. each. 





H' YLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Impaired 











he vic 
the bi 
ended w 
1 t 
sgust, al t the 
Pt t n entot .e frequent | 
r Loft iinary dra igs, Which are some 
s t ght disastrously, pres 
These Pills, in tru 1 yuard rst 
t nimal fraz e t lw I a 
4 they ha 1 when de 
i always 
ban a 


| Worcester ; 


ex 
ibed. | 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1 Old ul E.¢ 
820.—A SUPPLEMENT! PROSPECTUS 
nla I bonus system 3 
aL 
SAMUEL INGAI A 


ROYAL 
COMPANY is 7 t 


itm si 


Assen R EQU IRE D.—Th 
m INSURAN 


rAg \ 





é omr lof! I Bus 
Trans Pol from other Companies 1 i 
Cha i whatever the amoun 
Add JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secreta: 
mbar s 


Insurance Company, 29 I 
; BONUS DIVISION. 

G*oss INSURANCE, 
Cc land ¢ g ( Lou 


s FIELD NEAvVI 
Witiaan Dent, Esq., Depaty-< 
G Caner GLYN, Esq 
] 1 Chapman, Es W. H. C. Pl Es 
rhomas M, Coombs, Fs 
John Bankes Friend 

Robert William Gat 








ks 
John Edward Johnson, Es 
I 


Richard Lambert Jones, ks R ard We I 
Nathaniel Montet I LS 
Fowler Newsam, Iosq B Au Gc. V I 
Lire DerpantMent—Fred k Hendr \ a 
I I year, 1s I aD 
a Globe I t Seale Life I 





paid by the Globe has used from £3 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS., § 


USTRALIAN BANKING 
\ 


LETTERS cl Il BILLS 
la I Ad ‘ Wa 1 
Al i dratts f | y 

I 1 of Bankin ‘ l \ 

New S Wales the n 
( i ( \ 

VILLIAM PURDY, M 
niolW DB ud stre E..C 


At ANTIC and GREAT 
tALLWAY 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISI »N 

COUPONS d Octot lst w be pa in I 


WESILERN 





pie GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
ena ANY 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCI 
STOCK 
at Evstern Railway Company i 


I Gre 


Pp r anbouul, 
Interest com 
Applicat 
the undersigr 





tary 


Bishopsgate Terr 





\ “ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL.— 
4 The new Establishment at Great Malvern c 
isof 100 bed-rooms, has all the i ve 

e modern joint-stock Hotel, is surrounded | 





mmands unequallel views 
ead lning couglies 

ceive lady or 
week, 


gentlemen arders 


stables, lo 
nducts the visitors from th 
attend the trains 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 


W Mani ca ESTE BSEIRE 


» pronounc 


SAUCE 
is condiment iby C 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pergins. 
The Public are tfully cautioned against w 
imitations, and ab iid see that Lea and Peanrins 
bames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
ld Wh and for Export, by the Proprietors» 
Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWEI 
BARCLAY London, &c., &c., and by 
really 


respe 









*.°* § esal 


Messrs und Sons, 


Gr ers and Oilme 


U RYEA 


btained the 


h univ 
TA is 3 the BE ph it 
lal, out of « 
ur was even 1 


‘S MAIZEN 

ly Prize Me i 
‘orn Flo ced. 7 
rena is very pure, analogous to arrow 
ties, t at sup rior to it in flay 

» United Kingdom 


TOMLIN 
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LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
Capital, Five MiLLions STERLIN« 
President—Sir Moszs Mosterigne, Bart, F.RS. 
- LEC TORS. 


James Alexander, a, 













ee Fs4- 
George Her bar ' . 
ie vale n Cohen, hs4 
James Fl r, F- 
William tone, Msq. 
George Joachim Goschen, K.aq., M.P 
Samuel Gurney. Msq., MV. 
James Helme, hs 
t ’ is Es 
. 1 ifen. baq 
‘Thomas Mastert i 
losaph Mayer M ! 
“ir Anthony aet t,t 
' n Lionel de Hoths MP 
‘Thomes Charles 8 iis 
A 8 
Sir T vs Powell B ! 
George Peabod 1 
Bas + 
Messrs. Parnett, Hoare, Barnett, and C 
Tire Ass : 


Life Assuranee in a variety of forms fally explained it 
the Company's Pro=rectis. 





Fire R 
LIF® ANI 
PERFECT SEctRi‘ 
the Company, an! pers 


holder 





Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
F. A. ENGELBACH. Actuary. 
PD. MACLAGAN, Seeretary 


LLYERPOOL 
4 AEE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Atthe ANNUAL MEI 
Yompany, held on Tharsday, 
James Asprxans Torry, Fsq., in the ¢ 


the 25th of February, Is 


~ 





That the Fire Preminms ofthe vear were 434,965 0 0 
Against those in 1s \ 





n ing rease in 1852 of ......00.. 75,938 0 


Giving 
° t business comprised 







giant J, seeui ng annual payn 
lat the aggregate of the 
} 





i: t 
now paya 
the 











very large increase of £76, 
e year, it was remarked in the Re- 
3 paid to a company “ e the measure 
neaa of all kinds ar 1 
rived ; the ‘ fore prefer that A al 
to any the duty collected may afford, a 
only a part of a company’ s,and a large share of 
that part may be, and of dl wit a = er 
offices. In this view the yearly ; 
premiums of the Liverpool and Lo 
be very «ratifying to the proprietors.” 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Re-ident Secretary, London. 


Tae 


3,000 in th 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1325. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Seveytn Divisron of the Company's Prortrts is 

appointed to be made at Lith November, 1865, and all 
Policies uow etfected will participate. 

The Funp to be Divipep will be the Profits which have 
arison since 1ith November, 18€0. 

A Policy atleected before L5ti November, 1863, will not 
ouly participate in the approaching Division, but will 
secure One Year's additional Bouus at all future 
_ Divisions « ver Policies ofa later date. 

The Assurances effected with the Company during the 
last 16 years exceed Erour MunLions STERLING. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
London—s2 King William Stre¢ t, : 
Edinbargh—3 George Street (Head Otfice). 


GUN LIFE ASsU RANCE SOCIETY, 
G0 7 


Phreadueedle street, London. 



















































The Profits of will be divided in future 
a ! es will participate at each 
lin Three Aunual Payments of Premium 


bee on made, 
Polici *3 elfeeted now will Participate in Four-fifths, or 
80 Per Cent., of the pre otits, according to the conditions 
\ contained in the Society's pr »spectus. 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
ofices, and insurers are fally protected from all risk by 
an Ample Guarar itee Fund in addition to the accumu- 
lated fuuds derived from the investments of Premiums. 
No charge tor service in the Militia or in any Yeo- 
manry or Volunteer Corps i u the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Oifice. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, Londoa, or of any of the Agents of the 
Suck 

















CUARLES IINNRY LIDDERDALE, Actaary 


A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 


and LONDON FIRE and 


riING of the Prowr etorsin this 


ofthe Divectors for the year 1862 was read. 


* any mi am Q U TEE N’S CoO LL EG k, 
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Ry ACHILLAD'S 
ye for OCTOB 1863, No. XLVIIL, 
completing Vol. IX., price Is., 
Will be pu blished on MONDAY, September 23. 


CONTENTS. 








Letters on India, from a Compe 
| A Society of Aberdeen Philosophers One Hun 





red Y« 


























MAGAZINE, 


mm Wallah.—Letter V 








TROPICAL POEMS 


Now reaviy, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


BE AUTIES OF TROPICAL 
SCENERY, 
“ AND OTHER TROPICAL POEMS. 























Ago. By James Vatentine. ‘ ae ’ Wi s Historical and Explanatory 
Vineenzo. By John Ruffini.—Chap. XLV. and XLVI. | es Minidisc die *Nupt tines 
r By Christins G. Rossett | — - tials of Barcelo 
i " >. Anstie, M.D. ‘He has all — fat poet. Eis work 
Ancient Leaves By John tins many bes s ~dhveies Past. 
' LI A volume oo rd-pictures.” —Obse 
1eral ty T. L. Phipson ; . bP yay 7 
Little I i ( I GH rton } He a bgt : . ‘ -" “po = - 
Our Rela sith Brazil scape ph . . : : 
I< Papers = Need 
Ma AN andl Co., I rand ¢ ~<a b ama F . 7 . ny 1 nis M 
YHOIR of WORCESTE Loudon: Ro Ha 192 Piceadil 
CATHEDRAL—T BUILDER FRIDAY On a 
r by post 5d., contains :—A Beautif > : 
Res = "‘Waeahar Cathal A NEW AND CHEAPER Ploy 
ttions—Nortes of a our in Northern ne wn 8vo., handso H Apel 
3s } Italy—1 Present | trement uform with “ Meditations on D I t 
1 Vai s her Pay wid all t Artis 7h : —_ 
Sanitary News of the Week. 1 York street, Covent Mea -DIT ITATIONS ' on LIFE and its 
( News twit 5 DUT s i i 1 5) 
: . — aoe rman Frepeaica Rowan P { Ny 
; - X Lie 
EIGATE HILL L HOUSE Maje Bava : tate 
Reigat’, 8 , U the Rev. THo ‘ _ 
pe Gre M ! y of Wae The Octar Type Ed l,m 
Oxford vte Tutor and Assistant M = 4 Se an 
ton Cull Londo I Rand ( I 
I M relmas T gins September 16th “s x +: Y 
A Now re ra Vo l 
“ " " 1 i 
POYAL SCHOOL cf MIN oe 
R “IL ONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 
Dir oR. POOL. By aes RY Ma E 
| Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.CB. Compvisi 
F.RS., &> TES | SWINDLERS 
Du ing the Sessio 1s , Which wil mmence on Be¢ $ 
the 6th of October, t Hlowing COURSES of LEC- Ry s “- ™ 
TURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSIRATIONS will | \Jeoncios a - 
b« 
l ERS. & \\ i I 
> rey 3 r 
H. RS ly dime : wecag, : 
ton W. Sa M.A., F.R.S we 3 i 6 
Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S ; 
F.RLS . H t 
Drawir y Rev. J 
M.A . S 
. . i 7 t 
is of becoming assvciates | , ; ae 
two tnuual paywents | designs a ta . on 
_ Colleg »f Chemistry CHARLES 7 . I 
ry choo inder the direction of Dr. | — = 
H feo. aa in the Meta:lau il Laboratory, under the le Diasra 


ion of Dr. Perey. 
sts to separate Course of Lectures are issue 
3a id £4 each. 

Otlicers in the Queen's service 
acting miv’ »g agents and manager 
itreduced o>rices. 





sty’s Consuls, 
y obtain tickets 








icated schoolmasters, pu 
d in education, are als» admitted to the lectures 
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For * prospectus and information, apply at the 
of Pracuival Geology, Jermyn street, London, 8.W. 


rRENHAM REEKRS, Registrar. 
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By yrporated by Royal Charter, 1553, for the General 
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PaTRons. 
Her Masesty the a x 
H.R.H. the Prin ‘Ww ALES 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 


Principal—The Dean of W minster 
Lady Resident—Miss cae 


CoMMITTEE of Proressors. 
Alphonse Mariette. 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Rev. M. Meyrick. 
W. Cave Thomas. 
Her ry W arren 
Gottlieb Weil, Pb.D 


! 
e Bennett, | 
Mus. D. | 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. | 
Rey. Francis Garden. | 
William Hughes. | 
John Hullah. 
The College Classes 
| Term on Monday, Octo > 
Individual instruction in v 
| George Benson, and in instr 
Jay, O'May, and Dorrell, an 
| He aton, and Bagulay. 
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scholarships, <&c., may be ha i on ap} ication to Mrs. 
Williams, at the College offi 

UMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
COLLEGE SCH OL, 
nd 68 Harley street, W. 


Miss Hay; Assistant, Miss 








The CLASSES in this SCHOOL, for girls from five to 
thirteen, will OPEN on Monday, September 28. 
The course of instruction in the senior division is 
intended to be preparatory to that in Queen's College. 
Papils in the Junior division are taught chiefly on the 
Pestalozzian system. ‘ 
Instruction in instrumental music is given by Misses 
Green, C. Green, Heaton, and Bagulay 
Prospectuses, with full ; culars. may be had on 
pplication to Mrs, Williams, at t llege otice. 


ke. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean 
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| THE BRIDGE. Melody. By Miss 
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NGUTCE-Ble Fibs and Cumatny Veto New Work by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
of the Rev. W. Denton’s “* Commentary on 
the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy Ready this day, Two Vols., post 8vo. 


a | OUR OLD HOME. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





Vol. L—ADVENT to EASTER, price 15s 


“ aeree LIMIT Pia siemens Author of “Transformation,” “The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 
The Three vols. complete, Svo., price 42s. SMITH, ELDER, and Co , 65 Cornhill. 
London: Bett and Dar 136 Fleet street SS 
$ — — — > 





NOTICE—Th ee cy -In the Press, the Authorised Translation of 
F aad Swine Jews Chris in Xve Rows RENAN'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


Two Vols., 8vo., Third Edition, price 21 aie el 
; . REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 











London: Bert and Darpy, 186 Fleet str 
“wae pevorionat umes” MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND OO. 
arsenite ‘Chie! see ey ee Have the honour of announcing that they have been appointed 
A Setnet SS rks, original or se eted, f poy gy wont 
ents eat ee ee ee PUBLISHERS 
chea mana p ial distributi _ a 7 
siti WomATONS ow ter TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
Rus Dai ' 8 ) ages 210. = d + 
: seal rere rere Corer 12s And on and after October Ist, all Publications issued from the ** Learned Side ” 
ADVENT to I br a at ioctl ih idhaien by the Delegates of the CLARENDON Press will be supplied by them. 
28. 6d.; LENT, cloth, 94.5 calf, 25. 31. CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
EASTER, cloth, 9.1.; calf, 23. 3d aaa ee ~_ _ . . - 
TRINITY, Part L, 1s.; calf, 28.61. TRINITY, Part Ras oe : 5 es 5 , 
Il., 1s.; calf, 2s. ¢ oO THE NEW NOVELS 
~~ tn . ~<‘eeealels i1s., feap. Svo., large type. | A WINTER in UPPER ana LOWER ial ERR nce nape eee 2 
i EGYPT. By G.A. He 3 E«. F.RGS NE? LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN;; or, 

































;  « val ’ } ' 

The CHRISTIAN TAUGHT by the n ONLY SON, In 2 vols., post 8 
cuunows 8 RVICES, (490 pages), royal 32mo. A LADY'S VISIT to MAN VILLA and Niger enangetinsew Berg ag 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; cal It edges, 4s. Gd. Calf antique, 6s ogg AN. By Anna D'A.  8yo., 1 us tl aghly pleasnr ) It impresses one as a lively 

"Qe Segente Pests ” } ®ud vigorous story 1 gives pleasure to read, and 
‘ . Oe] lia) ! pleas slag — Spectat 
ADVENT to TRINITY, cloth, 1s.; limp it THE WANDERER in WESTERN Tl ADVENTURES DRE 
edges, 2s. 6d. FRANCE. By G.T. Lowrn, E Miustraed by | ne A 2 RES of ANDRE 
TRINITY, cloth, 8d.; calf, 2s. 2d the Hon. Exsor Yorke, M.P., 1 ; Dt parears La 2 vols., feap. Sv i2s 
MINOR FESTIVALS, 81. ; calf, 23. 21. | Hexsr and Brackerr, 13 Great Mar igh st 1, & Som, & ares us The a 

*.* Large Paper Fdition, feap. 8vo., large type. 63. 6d ig oy : - ee sag" + aay Bo 
Calf antique, or morocco, 11s. 6d. NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS | 7" ‘REAM : LIFE ' 

na bl ¥ > nia la bt Pel ror —_—_ — | » ( PKA! Oo ‘ Ike iva M N ¢ 

DEVOTIONS for DOMESTIC USE, sani “yoo | ams ee a a ae 
ontaining the separate tracts suitable for the purpose. , tLI uo 
sunning oe met gamer emacs GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs, Grey, | =. tere an We ane roa 
5s. 6d Author 0 he Gambler's Wife, with pleasar " ve but fa ated , 

entertainment it nuiaius.”"—Z fon Re 

AIDS to a HOLY LIFE, containing NEXT DOOR. By Mrs. Thomson. PRE OS 
the separate tracts suitable for that purpose. First | one a ager Sig _ 

: pw Ry 32mo. Cloth, Is. 6d.; calf, gilt edges, 3s. Gd.; LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the | The LAST of the “AV AL T RS. A 
calf antique, 5s. Author of isin ffrey,” ¢ new aud cheap Ei l’rice Os., with two Iiusirva 3 
P Second Series. Cloth, 2s.; calf, gilt edges, 4s.; calf Ricuanp | N l 
: antique, 5s. 6d. MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 
; 2»9NSON 

HELPS to DAILY DEVOTION, con- ly at 1 t 8vo 
taining ply ae tracts suitable for that purpose. | VERONIA. M* I MP R ISON Ml 7 and = the 
ame. oom, © , 9 IRST YEAR of A waaeeuient WASH 

FLORIAN'S HUSBAND. Just ready. FIRST TEAR of AB SiSM im Wi 

Tho MISTORY of OUR LORD ont) aos. nee __INGION 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; in Three Parts; with | ——————— . By Rose ONeace GREENHO 
suitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Reapino 129 FLEET STREET, LoNDoN. Rrewarp DENTLE Publisher in Ord:nary to Lier 
M.A. 32mo. Cloth, 2s.; calf, gilt edges, 43.; calf c MING WORKS M 
antique, 5s. 6d NEW FORTHCOMID ’ 

. ~ + —— This f Kd rev l vols., 8 3 

HALL’S SACRED APHORISMS. Te ITN Ptar es ' : - : ; 

: ‘ dAl y} " JO “LL ane O. > . . ) » "LC 
Selected and arranged with the Texts to whic an they \ ESSRS. yt HIN MAX\\ ELL a I< Ad p® N¢ L PLES of POLITICAL 
refer, by the Rev. R. B, Extox, M.A. 32mo, cloth, 9d.; | *° 0 beg to Fp eerngll re gee gh gy _ ECONOMY. ByJouy Srvarr Miu. 
limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 3d. a eat ated oe a ee es London: Parxer, Son, and Bovrx, West Strand. 

he month of September 
TOUT - exceeeneneEmTeS ————EEE 
nee “—~ SINGS . he BOOK “ oniel SPORTING NOVI IL This day, fourth Edition, enlarged, 5s. 
SAID 2 vols 32mo. 1, 08.3; ¢€ g € 3, ey 
's.; calf antique, 12s. Or, in four parts, price 1s. each In Tl \ ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPO- 
i limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d SAC K v I L L Er "C Hq - S E. i SITION. By H. Muserave WIvKrNs, M.A., 

1 . , ’ VT rTar , - Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 

The CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL C. J. COLLINS Immediately. KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 2s. 6d 
HYMN BOOK. 32mo., cloth, 8d.; calf, gilt edges, : ; . 
2s, 6d XEW INDI AN STORY By che same Author, second E “— m, 7s. 61 

*,* A Large Paper Edition for Prizes, &c. 1s. 6d.; Tn Tr vo Vols MANUAL of GREE K PROSE COM- 
calf, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. POSITION. 

Y nen : STRONGHAND ; or, the Noble Revenge, KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 2s. 64. 

A COMPANION tothe ALTAR. Being By Gustave xT EMENT , XY ERCISES : 
Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Meditations, and the Office It! . ELEMEN LARY EXERCISES — = 
of the Holy Communion. E — by the Very Rev. W. | NEW BO 1K OF ESSAYS, GRE! K PROSE COMPOSITION. Secoud Ejition. 
F. Hoox, D.D. Second Edition. Handsomely printed ‘ ' is. 6d. 
in red and black. 32mo Cloth, ‘rededges 23.; morocco, In One Vol., p 10s. ¢ KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 2s. 64 
=o BR E A K F AS T 7 N B ED. OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES. 

HOLY THOUGHTS and PRAYERS, Geenen heoeees tae, Chale ts. Ga 
arranged for Daily Use on each Day of the Week, ac London: Parker, Sox, and Bovay, West Strano 
cording to the stated Hours of Prayer. Fifth Edition NEW CLE RIC AL — Fl oon 
with additions. I¢mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s.; calf zilt . THE REV. W. W. BRADL - Y'S NEW LATIN PROSE 
edges, 3s. In One Vo EXERCISES. 

London: Bert and Datpy, 136 Fleet street. The REV. ALFRED ‘HOBLUSH and Now ready, in 12mo., price 5s., cloth. 

By ORDER ci dic 7 dialed meek Rene satie his CURACTES. ESSONS in LATIN PROSE, consist- 

jy ORDER of the LORD3 COMMISSIONERS of the . . . 4 = i I Nig] rR if “igo if 5 Exus 
ADMIRALTY. By the Author of mm Candies e iguat 4 ing of Rulesand Exercises; and forming an Busy 

’ - . M nil,” ¢ Just out. introduction to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 
_ __ Now ready, price 2s. 6d. By the Rev. W. W. Braptey, M.A., late Demy of 

HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and ROMANCE OF MERCAN ri E LIFE Magdalen College, Oxfor } 

_ ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year In One Vol., post 8vo. i By the same Author, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., and 
1367; with an Appendix. | s E Cc R ETS f M 0% F F I c E. Key, 5s. 

yf or seagoing PF ni / LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
hl ‘ . : 4 I EI ays. 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) " ts London: Loxoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 

—— ——— A 

rT In One Vol +2 ait aime " 
rPHE QU ARTERL Y RE EVIEW. Th CROSS of HONOUR Now ready, in 8vo., with a large Map price 153., cloth 

ADVERTISEMENT h By tt a mal ° in Piccadilly,” “ Phillig (THE HISTORY of NEWFOUNDLAND, 

i ERTIS ENTS for insertion in the forth. ‘Y “e- ior of “ Small -yohong adil lip . » Farliest Times to the Ye a6 
coming Number of the above Periodical mnst bs for Morton,” ete. Ready Sept. 3 tr ym the Bestest 2 m " ; a a 1 ae 
warded to the Publisher by Ovtober 3rd, and Bills - est a te | Ry the Rev. Cuartes Pencey, of St. Johu's, vfound 
October Sth. London: JowN Maxi WELL and Co., land 

Joan Moraay, 50a Albemarie street 122 Fl strect London: Loxemwax, Geen, and Cr.. Paternoster row, 
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NATIONAL AS SOCIATION 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


3 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING WILL BE HELD IN EDINBURG I, 
From WEDNESDAY, the 7th, to WEDNESDAY, the 14th OCTOBER, 1863, 














PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 
V1cE-PRESIDENTs. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD PROVOST OF EDINBURGH. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COURT OF SESSION 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD ADVOCATE. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, F.R.S., L. anv E., Principat or tHe UNIveERsITyY. 
ADAM BLACK, Esq., M.P. 


am 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


JcunisprupeNce.—Tur Hox. Lorp CURRIEHILL. Prsirc Heattn.—PROFESSOR CHRISTISON, M.D. 
Epvucatioyx.—NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esa. Socraz ECoxomy.—Tur Rieur Hoy. Sm JOHN MW’ NEILL, 


PunisuMent anv Rerornmation.—Tue Hon. Lorp NEAVES. G.C.B. 
Trape anp Inrernatronat Law.— 


GeneraL SEcRETARY. 


GEORGE W. HASTINGS, Esa. 


TREASURER. sn SECRETARY. 
W. STRICKLAND COOKSON, Esa. J EN W ESTLAKE, Ese. 
Locat SECRETARIES. 
PROFESSOR T. C. ARCHER, F.R.S.E. | PROFESSOR DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


ALEXANDER 8. KINNEAR, Ese., Apvocate. 
Locat ComMMITTEES. 
Exrevtive . . . . ». PROFESSOR CHRISTISON, M.D., Coxvexer anp TREAsvRER. 
Fryance. . . + . - DAVID CURROR, Ese., Convener anv Treasvrer. 
ts ( LORD ARDMILLAN, Convener. 
sECEPTION + + * * *?( CHARLES LAWSON, Ese., Scn-Coxvexrr 


Extensive preparations have been made by the local committees for the accommodation and entertainment of visitors. 

A grand Conversazi ne will be given to Members and Associates in the Scottish National Gallery, on Monday, the 12th of October 
ou the invitation of H. M. Commissioners of the Board of Trustees for Manufactures, in whid fh the Royal Scottish Academy will 
co-operate, by making an e xhibition of Scottish Art on the walls of the Royal Scottish Academy Rooms. 

Several other Soirées will also be held in the course of the week, and the banquet will take place in the Music Hall on Tuesday, 
October the 13th. 

The North British and Scottish Central Railway Companies have agreed to issue Return Tickets to Members and Associates, on 
exhibition of their tickets, available from any place more than thirteen miles from Edinburgh. The Inverness and Perth Junction 
Railway Company will also issue tickets on the same terms. ‘The London and North-Western and Great Northern Railways give great 
facilities to visitors through their ‘* Tourists’ Tickets.” 

[For further information see local programme. ] 





TERMS OF ADMISSION TO THE MEETING. 

Mempers.—Any person (Lady or Gentleman) becomes a Member by subscribing One Guinea annually, or Ten Guineas as a Life payment, 
and receives a Ticket of Admission to all the Meetings and Soirées. Every Member is also entitled to a Volume of the Zransactions for the year. 

AssoctaTes.—Any person becomes an Associate for a year by a payment of Ten Shillings. Every Associate is entitled to attend all the 
Meetings, but is not entitled to the Zransactions. 

LaDIgs may join the Association as Members, as above; or they may obtain, on payment of Ten Shillings, a Ticket of Admission to the 
Meetings and Soirees. 

Socteties, Town Covuncits, CHamBEerRs OF COMMERCE, and other Pustic Bopres, may become CorporaTE MEMBERS on payment of Two 
Guineas, and are entitled to send Three Delegates to the Meetings and Soirees, and to receive a Volume of the Transactions for the year. 





The Association is established to aid the development of Social Science, to spread a knowledge of the Principles of Jurisprudence, and to 
guide the public mind to the best practical means of promoting the Advancement of Education, the Prevention and Repression of Crime, the 
Reformation of Criminals, the adoption of Sanitary Regulations, and the diffusion of sound principles on all questions of Political and Social 


Economy. The Association aims to bring together the various Societies and Individuals who are engaged or interested in furthering these 
objects ; and without trenching upon independent exertions, seeks to elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, to clear up d ubts, to 
harmonize discordant opinions, and to afford a common ground for the interchange of trustwo rthy information on the great social problems of the day. 





Papers intended to be read at the Meeting must be sent to the General Secretary, 3 3 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, S.W., on or before 
Wednesday, the 23rd inst. Other regulations concerning papers will be found in the programme. 

Subscriptions are received at the Offices in London and Edinburgh, where programmes and every information relating to th 
Meeting may be obtained. 


Geyrrat Orrice—3 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Locat Orrice—CITY CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH. 
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